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Hates. 
INEDITED LETTERS OF DR. JOHNSON. 


The letters which are here printed for the first 
time from Dr. Samuel Johnson to Mrs. (Miss) 
Prowse at Berkley near Frome, Somersetshire, 
afterwards wife of the Rev. John Methuen Ro- 
gers, LL.B., are copied from the originals in the 
possession of the Rev. E. B. Edgell, Rector 
of Bromham, Wilts, a descendant of the Rogers 
family. 

The following extract from Dr. Johnson’s will 


tion alluded to in this correspondence, which, 


there is every reason to believe, has never ap- | 


peared in print :— 


“I give and bequeath to the Rev? Mt Rogers of Berk- | 
ley, near Froom (sic), in the County of Somerset, the | 


Sum of one Hundred Pounds, requesting him to apply 


the same towards the Maintenance of Elizabeth Herne, | 


a Lunatic.” 


To Mrs. Prowse at Berkley, near Frome, Somersetshire. 
“ Madam, —For the loss which you have suffered I 
will not recall your grief by the formality of condolence. 
I believe all to whom M™ Prowse was known consider 
the world as deprived by her departure of a very bright 
and eminent example. - “ 
“The allowance which she was pleased to make to- 
wards the maintenance of the unhappy girl, has been 
long discontinued ; how long, I really do not know, and 
am afraid of favouring myself by a conjectural account. 
“Not knowing whether the payment was withheld by 
negligence or intention, I sometimes purposed to have 


Banker, or on the Bank to, 


| thanks for all your favours. 


| much enquiry after Johnson. 


| well. 
may serve to introduce and explain the transac- | 


written to the Lady, but never did it. Perhaps your 
accounts can set you right. 

“It may be, Madam, in your power to gratify my 
curiosity. Your Servants, I suppose, go frequently to 


i n ~ Fre | Froome, and it will be thought by me a favourif you will 
cial Glossary, 442 — Footprints of the Northmen in North | 


be pleased to bid them collect any little tradition that 
may yet remain of one Johnson, who more than forty 
years ago was for a short time a Bookbinder or Stationer 
in that town. Such intelligence must be gotten by 


| accident, and therefore cannot be immediately expected, 


but perhaps in time somebody may be found that knew 
him. 
“ The great civility of your letter has encouraged me 


| to this request. 


“The Money which your excellent Mother’s liberality 
makes payable to me may be remitted by a note on a 


“ Madam, 
*“ Your most humble Servant, 
“Sam. JOHNSON, 
“ Bolt Court (not Johnson’s), Fleet Street, London, 
Aug. 14, 1780.” 


Miss Prowse makes this note on the blank leaf 
of the letter :— 


“Not finding in my mother’s books any acct of the 
money having been paid for six years, I sent him the 
whole arrears,” 

Dr. Johnson to the same. 


“Madam,—I return you very sincere and respectful 
You have, I see, sent 
guineas when I expected only pounds. 

“It was beside my intention that you should make so 
What can be known of 
him must start up by accident. He was not a native of 
your town or county, but an adventurer, who came from 
a distant part in quest of a livelihood, and did not stay a 
year. He came in 36 and went away in 37. He was 
likely enough to attract notice while he staid as a lively 
noisy man that loved company. His memory might 
probably continue for some time in some favourite ale 
house. But after so many years, perhaps there is no 
man left that remembers him. He was my near rela- 
tion. 

“The unfortunate woman for whom your excellent 
mother has so kindly made provision, is, in her way, 
I am now sending her some cléaths. Of her cure 
there is no hope. 

“Be pleased, Madam, to accept the good wishes and 
grateful regard of, 

“ Madam, 
“Your most obedient 
“ and most humble servant, 
“ Sam. Jonson.” 
“ Dec. 9, 1780.” 
Dr. Johnson to the same. 


“ Madam,—Having lately had a melanch-ly occasion 
to search my chest for mourning, I fini in one of the 
pockets this tattered letter, which seems to prove that 
you have remitted to me more money than was due. 

“ You see, Madam, that I was paid, or might have been 
paid, by your good mother to 76. It is not likely that I 


| neglected to call on the banker, yet it is possible, but the 


banker’s books will clear the question. I am willing to 
suppose that I received it, for it would be hard that 
charity should be cheated. 

“In a few weeks will be published, with my name, 


| some Lives of the Poets, which if you will please to 


favour me by accepting a copy, I beg that you will let 
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me know to whom in London I may send them, that they 
may be conveyed to you. 
“T am, Madam, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam. JoHNSON.” 
“NB. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, May 7, 1781.” 


The following mem. is added :— 

“Qn searching Child’s accounts, I found the year 76 
had been paid. I therefore omitted the present year's 
payment, and acknowledged the books which I soon after 
received.” 

Next in order is a copy of one of Dr. Johnson’s 
letters to the same lady, the original of which 
was given by the Rev. Edward Edgell of East 
Hill, Frome, to John Sheppard, Esq., of the same 
town, for his collection of autographs:— 

“ Madam,—I have thus long omitted the acknow- 
legement of your letter and bill, not by levity or negli- 
gence, but under the pressure of ilness (sic) long con- 
tinued and very distresful (sic). I am now better, but 
yet so far from healthy that I have been purposing to 
seek relief from change of air, by a journey to Oxford, 
Your health, Madam, I hope allows you the full enjoy- 
ment of this blooming season. I have yet been able to 
derive little pleasure from verdure or from fragrance. 

*“ ] am, Madam, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam. JOHNSON, 
“ Bolt Court, Fleet Street, June 4, 1782. 
Dr. Johnson to Miss Prowse, or at this date Mrs. Rogers. 

“Madam,— A very dangerous and enervating dis- 
temper admonishes me to make my will. One of my 
cares is for poor Phebe Herne, to whom your worthy 
mother left so kind a legacy. When I am gone, who 
shall pay the cost of her maintenance ? I have not much 
to leave, but if you, Madam, will be pleased to under- 
take it, I can leave you an hundred pounds. But I am 
afraid that is hardly an equivalent, for my part has com- 
monly amounted to twelve pounds or more. The pay- 
ment to the house is eight shillings a-week, and some 
cloaths must be had, however few or coarse. 

“ Be pleased, Madam, to let me know your resolution 
on my proposal, and write soon, for the time may be 
very short. 


” 


“Tam, Madam, 
“ Your most humble servant, 
“ Sam, Jounson.” 
“ Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Feb. 17, 1784.” 


Copy of Mrs. Rogers’ reply, née Miss Prowse, 

“ Sir,—I received your letter yesterday with the most 
sincere concern. 
a life so valuable to the publick as well as to your private 
friends. In the mean time, your kind and generous de- 
sire to provide for those that must experience such a loss, 
ought, 1 am sure, to be complyed with; and Mr, Rogers 
desires me to inform you that he will accept of the 
hundred pounds, and will so far be answerable for Mrs. 


Hearné’s maintenance as to secure to her an annuity of 
23/. instead of that we now pay her, which will make a | 
certain provision to her in case of accident to us. I | 


name him instead of myself, as all I am entitled to of 
course is his, and every business more easily settled by 
him. Incase you should approve of this, and to save 
time and trouble, the necessary description will be, the 


Rev, John Methuen Rogers, of Berkley, Somerset. I beg | 


leave to add our good wishes, and to subscribe myself, 
“ Sir, 
“ Your faithful and obedient servant, 
“ Mary Rocers.” 





I hope it will please God yet to prolong | 

















| provincially. 
| necessary, and I use AE for the broad sound of e, 
German 4, and French é; AH for the deeper 
sound of aa common in Scotch; AO for the com- 
| mon broad provincial sound of oa, heard even in 





PROVINCIAL GLOSSARY.* 


Mr. Payne having mentioned my name jn 
connection with Mr. ALpis WRIGHT’s appeal to 
philologists to save our provincial words while 
there is yet time, I am induced to trouble you 
with a few observations. We have at present no 
provincial glossaries ; that is to say, all we have 
must be re-written before we can guess what the 
words are which they explain. After much con- 
sideration and trial, I am induced to propound 
the following scheme :— 

For the consonants there is very little trouble. 
Y, W, WH, H; PB, TD, CH J, KG, FV, 
TH DH, 8 Z, SH ZH, R, L, M, N, NG, NK’ 
almost tell their own tale. We must separate 
TH, DH, &c., by a hyphen when necessary. We 
must especially distinguish R when trilled and 
not before a vowel, and I propose using R’ ia 
such cases. Whole regions of dialects are sepa- 
rated by this peculiarity. The important and 
strict] limited Northumbrian burr or guttural 
R, I distinguish by prefixing an inverted comma, 
thus ‘R. But these consonants are not enough. 
We must have the gutturals KH, GH, and each 
of these takes two other forms, palatal, as KYH, 
GYH, often confused with YH, Y, and guttu- 
ral, as KWH, GWH, of which the first is the 
familiar Scotch guh. These, however, will suffice 
for almost all purposes, and I will not trouble you 
with more, except the common very dental T’, D’. 
The vowels are the difficulty. 

The large capital letters in BEEt, pAIrt, BAA, 
cAUt, cOAt, cOOL; xnIt, NEt, GnAzt, NOt, 
nUt, point out eleven vowels distinctly, though 
provincial speakers have to be warned about many 
of them, and it is particularly to be noted that 
any one may be short as well as long. Long 
vowels need only be distinguished in accented 
syllables, and I find it best to mark the accents 
by a turned period (°), placed immediately after 
the long vowel, and immediately after the con- 
sonant following a short vowel, as August the 
month, august the adjective. As a general rule I 
do not write the accent when it falls on the first 
syllable of a word, or on a monosyllable, unless it 
is of importance to note the quantity. In pro- 
vincial writing it is safest to assume the quantity 
as always short unless otherwise marked. The 
twelfth vowel in full, woman, could, foot, I find 
most convenient to represent by UO, which sug- 


gests nothing else, and is made up of these nota- 
tions. 


But these twelve vowels are not nearly enough 
I find that at least seven others are 





* See 4 S, y, 271, 302, 362, 435. 
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the South before untrilled r in oar; EO for the 
close, and OE for the open sound of French ew, 
both common in the provinces; UE for the Ger- 
man ii and French u, and UU, at least in diph- 
thongs, for the broader sound of wv in nu¢ heard in 
our provinces. My full vowel scheme embraces 
thirty-six vowels, but the above are as many as 
most perSons can manage. By a simple apostrophe 
we obtain some useful varieties, as A’ between a 
oy aa, E’ as in herb, I’ between ¢ and e, U’ a 
lighter sound of u in unaccented syllables, a 


mentzon. 
The diphthongs are still more difficult. When 


the writer feels himself unable to analyse them, 
the large capitals in uEIent, FOIL, FOUL, | 
rEUD, will serve his purpose. But the provincial 

varieties are so marked and characteristic, that all | 
who can should write them systematically. For | 
this purpose be careful never to use Y, W, for the | 
final vowel in the above ei, ot, ou, eu, even at the 

end of a word, but keep Y, W as the ee and 00 

elements of systematic diphthongs, of which the 

first element is one of the vowels already named. 

Thus e, as I pronounce, is uy, but aay is common, 

and provincially ahy, auy may be heard. Similarly 

ou varies as uw, aaw, ahw, auw, aow. In London, 

in place of at, oa, we commonly hear aiy, caw. 

But these are not all the varieties of diphthongs. 

In I. ‘onshire there is a pronunciation of ou, 

which ’e may write 0e20, the last element being 

we and not 00. And the vocal or untrilled R really 

forms diphthongs in peer, pair, boar, boor, which, 

when necessary, must be written pir, pe'r, baorr, 

buo'r. It is not advisable to use this vocal r in 

any cases where other dialects do not use r’. Thus 

to write neeart, brort, is bad, especially so because 

@r, or, are very peculiar sounds, not often heard, 

being replaced by aar, aur. Hence for similar 

diphthongs, very common in the North, I prefer 

using H’ as the second element, as neeh't, tech’k, 

wih’kn, meaning night, take, waken. 

The sharp catch of the glottis which divides 
some vowels in Glasgow and elsewhere may be 
written by a semicolon, as waa;ur for water. The 
division of words united in speech is best written 
by the second half of a parenthesis, as wat d)yue 
want, in Devonshire. The apostrophe and hyphen 
must not be used in this sense, because they have 
other meanings. 

This is about all I need mention, except to 
warn the writer that he must be consistent, and 
invariably use his letters in the same meaning. 
Thus wat and want in the last example have the 
fine Southern sound of a in gnat, and are not to be 
called wot, wont, on the one hand, or waat, waant, 
on the other; and especially no mute letters, no 
final e to lengthen vowels, and no simple C, Q, X, 
must be used. 

Here are some Teviotdale exa: 
by Mr. Murray :— 


mples, as dictated 





“Dhe)r’ ti’wkwh sahkwhs graow’un e)dhe. Ri’'wkwh 

Hi’wkwh Hahkwh.—Kwhaht er’)ee ahnd)jum? U’)m 
abnd)um naokwht.—Yuuw)un mey)el gu’ng)aowr’)dhe 
deyk un)puuw e)pey e)dhe muunth)e Mai-y.— Hey)! 
bey aowr’)dhe naow nuuw.” 
Which, for the sake of the uninitiated, I trans- 
late into Southern English, and as a further 
example, write the received pronunciation in the 
same way, but with separate words :— 

“ Dhair aar tuf wiloaz groaing in dhi Raf Heuk Holoa. 
—Whot aar eu oand=oa‘ing him? Ei)m oand him naut. 
—Eu and mee wil goa oar=oaver dhi deik and puol a 
pee in dhi munth of Mai.—Hee)! bee oar dhi noal nou.” 

ALEXANDER J. ELxis. 

25, Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 





The word bike, referred to by Mr. ATKINSON, 
is in use on the Scottish Borders, as ‘A wasp 
bike,” or “ A bummy bike ’—the latter referring 
to the nest of the humble bee. It is also applied 
in the phrase, ‘I'll skail the bike o’ye.” When 
referring to a bee-hive, the word skep is always 
used. The skep may be either the hive itself, or 
the covering which contains it. The person who 
assists in hiving is said to be “‘skepin the bees.” 
We sometimes hear the word used in such a 
phrase as “Hae ye got the bairns skepit ?” that is, 
are they in bed. So that the word may be used 
either as a noun or a verb. 

Fey, or fie, is an old word nearly out of use. 
A person near death is said to be fey, as “the 
body’s fey,” meaning that he has acted in an 
extraordinary manner, not at all in keeping with 
his character, such an act portending death. 

“ Thole-a-wee” is an old phrase full of mean- 
ing. It implies patience, forbearance, and endur- 
ance; and may be rendered “ Bear-a-while,” 
although the latter by no means conveys the full 
meaning. B. L. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE NORTHMEN IN NORTH 
BRITAIN.* 


I choose to believe that the Caledonians never 
were displaced, that their conflicts with the Danes 
were not between Celt and Teuton, but between 
the earlier Scandinavian settlers, and their in- 
vaders the Northmen, with whom they owned a 
common origin; and that the occupants of the 
Scottish mainland then, as at present, were radically 
none other than part and parcel of “that great 
people ” who, as we learn from Gibbon, “ after- 
wards broke the Roman power, sacked the Capitol, 
and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy.” That 
the Picts were of Gothic origin appears to me the 
theory of light against darkness, the acceptance 
of plain facts against the perversion of all testi- 
mony ; the only conclusion that fulfils the condi- 
tions of circumstantial evidence—the one fact 
which, being assumed, explains all the others. 


* Concluded from p. 218. 
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It has been boldly asserted that the language of 
Scotland, in the reign of Malcolm Canmor, “ king, 
court, and people, lighland and Lowland, except 
a narrow slip of sea-coast, was Celtic or Gaelic ” ; 
which, however, is merely the echo of an opinion 
set forth by Verstegan, and wholly unsupported 
by any kind of evidence. 

There are unquestionably two languages in 
North Britain, in grammatical construction radi- 
cally distinct: the Lowland, or vernacular Scotch, 
formed independently like the English, without 
any element of Celtic; and the Gaelie speech of 
the mountaineer, moulded into a written language 
within a comparatively recent period, and bearing 
a close affinity to the Manx—the Celtic element 
in both cases being proportionately overlaid with 
the language of the oid Norwegian immigrants by 


whom the native Celts were surrounded, and into | 


whose ranks, as an inferior people, without a 
written tongue—doubtless as serfs and bondsmen 
—they were eventually absorbed. 

Mr. Planché, in allusion to the early history of 








Treland, infornts us upon the authority of Tacitus, | 


and> “on every evidence, historical or tradi- 
tional,” of “ the introduction at some very remote 
period, either by conquest or colonization, of a 
distinct race from its original inhabitants; a fact,” 
he says, “which is substantiated by the marked 
distinction still existing in the persons and ecom- 
lexions of the peasantry of the eastern and mid- 
and districts,” who exhibit “the blue eyes and 
flaxen hair characteristic of all the Scythic or 
German tribes.” 

Thomson says “it is well known that ever 
since the earliest ages of our history adventurers 
from the shores of Scandinavia made annual ex- 
cursions into Ireland and Scotland to plunder 
cattle for their winter subsistence.” These Gothic 
freebooters were called Scots from the nature of 
their visits—a name which, it is not difficult to 
believe, may have had its origin in the Gothic 
Skot, Icel. Skaut, “ tributum exigere.” The Irish, 
we are told, still understand Scwite “as a wan- 
dever or pillager.” Wheaton tells us that in 852 
all the northern adventurers in Ireland submitted 
to the King of Seandinavia, who “levied tribute 
on the natives ”—a practice to which, in the view 
of previous exactions, is probably to be ascribed 
the name Scotland, at one time applied to Ire- 
land, afterwards to Scotland itself, as an effect of 
the like cause. 

The editor of The Atheneum, reviewing Mr. 
Skene’s Highlanders of Scotland, says :— 

“As we compare the oldest monuments of the Erse 
with those dialects fessedly Teutonic, we are power- 
fully struck with the resemblance. This fact alone,” he 
continues, “independent of all authority, we hold to be 
decisive of the question, that the Scots were Germans, 
whether derived immediately from the country usually 
understood by that name or from Seandinavia is of no 











consequence,” 


To this EF have to add, on the authority of a 
scholarly German, that from his acquaintanee 
with the patois of Northern Germany he could 
understand and make himself intelligible to the 
Gaelic-speaking natives of Scotland. 

The several dialects of what has been called 
Celtic, it seems to me, might be compared to so 
many dust-heaps to which has been swept the 
refuse of all other languages from time immemo- 
rial. Hardly in the view of probability does it 
appear more reasonable to derive the place-names 
of England and those of the Scottish mainland 
from the Welsh or Gaelic, than it would be to 
derive the words and phrases of the great Teutonie 
stock from the modern English, or the language 
spoken by our Transatlantic kindred, from the 
fragments of broken English which alternate with 
the “caw caw click click” in the vocabulary of 
the Red Man of America. 

In plain English, the Scotch Highlanders, ori- 
ginally perhaps a semi-Celtic race, are radically 
Northmen, chiefly Norwegians, differing from the 
inhabitants of the Lowlands only in that into 


| their composition there does enter a Celtic ele- 


ment; the Lowlanders, as descendants of the Picts 
or ancient Caledonians, a Gothic race, augmented 
with new accessions of Danes and Northmen, 
being purely, or as much as may be, Goths or 
Teutons. 

The manners and customs of the Highlanders, 
their dress, ornaments, art, and implements of 
warfare, plainly point to their Scandinavian ac- 
cessions. The sword-dance is Norwegian. The 


Jibule of the Seottish mountaineer was brought 


thither by the Northmen. To Sweden we must 
go for the staendser hus, Gothic stanid hos, stained 
hose. The plaid of the Highland Scot is explained 
in the Mceso-Gothic plaid, a cloak, Icelandic palt, 
The sporan has no verbal connection in Erse, but 
is found in the briki beltis sporn of the Goths, 
Danes, and Swedes; while tradition, we are told, 
points to the Northmen as the authors of the 
bagpipe,* with whom also clanship appears to have 
had its origin. Neither can there be any doubt 
as to the northern derivation of the word foster. 

The flat bonnet, Planché says, if ancient, is of 
Saxon or Danish introduction. Not even the kilt 
has any connection with the Celts. This was 
worn by the Norwegian king Magnus, and is ex- 
plained in the Gothic Aiolt, Icelandic kult, kellta, 
(vernacular Scotch Ailtie, a Highlander), Danish 
kilt, a lap or fold—drapery ; while the songs that 
Macpherson found floating in the mouths of, the 
Highlanders, like the poetry of the so-called 
Cymric bards, are conceived in the spirit of the 
Northmen. In short the pure Celt, or primitive 








* This was used by the Greeks and Romans, It was 
the instrument of war among the Roman infantry.— 
Pinkerton. 
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barbarian of the British Isles, naked as from the 
earth, save so much of his person as was con- 
cealed by a covering formed of the skins of wild 


animals, seems to have had absolutely nothing he | 


could call hisown. I know not indeed if, in view | 


of their supposed Celtic origin, it was in allusion | 


to this the old chiefs of Argyll adopted the motto 
“Vix ea nostra voco.” The peculiar habit long 
worn by the Scottish mountaineer * was abolished 
by Act of Parliament in the reign of George IL., 
till, in 1782, as Wallace informs us, by a repeal 
of the prohibitory statute, “a garb not remark- 


able for decency was restored to its admirers.” | 


It is pro »rbially im 
aff a Hielandman”; but having denuded him of 
his kilt, propriety suggests that he be instantly 


dismissed. J. Cx. R. 
_ [Page 417, line 12, for “ Ober, Uber,” read “ Ober, 
U ber. Page 418, line 16, for “ Krumm” read 


“ krumm.”] 

Music Bett at Sr. Mary’s, Oxrorp. — This 
bell was cast by Newcombe of Leicester, 1612. It 
is remarkable for having a musical composition 
cast round the shoulders. Newcombe cast many 
bells, especially in the Midlands. Having musical 
stamps, one would suppose he turned out many 
such bells, but no other has yet been discovered. 
It would be gratifying to many if some campanist 
would try to hunt up any other by him, orna- 
mented with musical notes, and if successful to 
report to the courteous Editor of “N. & Q.” 

H. T. E. 

Tue LATE Mr. Corevuoun or KILLERMONT.— 
This excellent gentleman died at London on April 
17, 1870, in his sixty-eighth year. About a year 
ago, when preparing the memoir of the Baroness 
Nairne, I had some corresponden e with Mr. Col- 
quhoun—and the following particulars obtained 
from him in connection with the origin of a plain- 
tive and popular lay may be of some general 
interest. Mr. Colquhoun’s mother, Mary Ann 
Erskine, was the early and life-long friend of 
Carolina Oliphant, Baroness Nairne. She was 
married to Archibald Campbell Colquhoun of 
Killermont, Sheriff of Perthshire, in 1796, when 
her friend Carolina was still unmarried, and resid- 
ing at Gask in Perthshire. About a year after her 
marriage, Mrs. Colquhoun gave birth to a daugh- 
ter. The child was very beautiful, and was re- 
garded by both parents with deep affection; but 
the — of parental solicitude, in less than a 
year, Was snatched away. 
under her bereavement, Carolina Oliphant com- 
posed her touching lay “The Land o’ the Leal.” 

* “The Gaekwar of Baroda has equipped one of his 
regiments in Highland costume, with flesh-coloured leg- 
gings to make the resemblance perfect.”— The English- 
man’s Overland Mail, Calcutta, Jan. 11, 1870, 


— to “tak the breeks | 


Mrs. Colquhoun was in these lines touchingly 
directed to the best means of cousolation : — 
“Our bonnie bairn’s there, John ; 
She was baith gude and fair, John ; 
And oh! we grudged her sair 
To the Land o’ the Leal!” 

For the loss of her first-born Mrs. Colquhoun 
was long inconsolable. She caused a wax cast of 
the child to be prepared. “This,” communicated 
Mr. Colquhoun, “ remains still at Killermont to 
attest the depth of that first sorrow on a most 
tender and sanguine heart.” 

Cartes Rogers, LL.D. 


Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


INSCRIPTION ON A FRvIt-ENTFE.—I have in 
my possession a fruit-knife which was my mother’s. 
The haft is pearl ; the blade, back, Xc. are silver. 
The knife is now open before me, with the blade 
pointing dexter, and edge downwards. Reading 
from the point of the blade towards the haft, I 
find — 

“Le bien mal acquis ne profite jamais.” 

Inverting the edge of the blade I find in the 
same order — 

“,MNANWBY. 1813.” 

To decipher which the letters with a dot over 
them form the Christian name Ann, and those 
with the dot under them the syllable Maw, to 
which the by being added, Ann Mawby results. 
Should any similar inscriptions be in existence 
and waiting for explanation, the appearance of 
this deciphering may possibly be of some service. 

J. BEALE. 

Mr. Rosserti’s Eprtion or SHEetiey. — Mr. 
Rossetti has noticed thie fact that Shelley’s sonnet 
“Ozymandias” was written in friendly rivalry 
with Leigh Hunt and Keats, but he does not 
seem to be aware that it first appeared in The 
Examiner of Jan. 11, 1818, with the signature of 
“ Glirastes.”” The three rival sonnets are all 
printed together in Lord Houghton’s Life and 
Remains of Keats, and the version there given of 
‘‘Ozymandias”’ has some curious verbal differences 
from the current text. R. H. 8S. 


Warpran Cases ror conyrymne Prants.—l 


| read in The Magazine of Domestic Economy, ii, 135, 


To solace her friend | 


1837, that — 

“In the year 1714 the magistrates of Amsterdam, 
wishing to pay a compliment to Lewis XIV. of France, 
sent him a plant of this rare tree [ the coffee tree} care- 
fully packed in a curious machine covered with glass 
- +++... It was sent by water, and when it arrived in 
Paris the vessel was visited by several members of the 
Academy of Sciences with great curiosity.” 

This looks something like an anticipation of 


| Mr. Ward’s air-tight cases for conveying plants, 


which are so much used at the present time. 


R. B. P. 
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“Mariporoven Cottece Reerster, 1843 to 
1869.”—Readers who are interested in Marl- 
borough College may be glad to have their at- 
tention drawn to the above register of all the boys 
that have been educated in this rising school 
during the short period of its existence, now little 
more than a quarter of a century. As a first start, 
the plan of the Register (which is followed by an 
index) is excellent; and, should a future issue be 
called for, the editor will probably be not unwil- 
ling to introduce improvements, some of which 
may seem worth specifying. ‘The indefiniteness 
belonging to episcopal and other titles on the 
council might be got rid of. A few biographical 
dates might be added to the head-masters’ names. 
This is even more required in the list of assistant- 
masters: the dates of their leaving, and their 
—— official positions and honours, might use- 
ully be added. In the long list of boys the em- 

loyment of the term “ aged ” so-and-so is sadly 
indefinite. Could not the day of birth be stated ? | 
A table with explanations is also required of the 
abbreviations adopted in the footnotes. 

With these amendments made—and doubtless 
the necessary particulars may be obtained from 
the college books—the Register, which is a nicely 


Ancient Propnecy.—The accompanying lines 
were sent to me as a genuine prophecy of the 
Scottish seer “True Thomas” of Ercildoune. 
This is however very unlikely, and an intelligent 
friend points out that the use of the word “ me- 
chanical ” is of itself a proof of its comparatively 
modern date. If any of your correspondents can 
give me any information as to the real date and 
origin of these lines, I shall be very much obliged, 
The twelfth line is, as you will see, manifestly 
incorrectly given, but it was sent thus to me: — 

“ When yoked clouds and snorting steed 
Devour y* earth where’er it lead ; 
When lands and lands are bridged together, 
By flames as fast as bands of leather ; 
When turns the sun mechanical, 

To paint y° glass, or print y* walls,— 
Then will a mighty portent come, 

To waste y* earth and leave it dumb. 
What time y* moon’shall fill her horn, 
Beneath the lustful Capricorn, 

Ere nineteen hundred years be told, 


Since rolled y* God-child Prophet knolled— 


Be heedful then, Omega’s frown 
Shall haunt—saith Thomas of Ercildoune.” 
h 


M. G. 
Manvscript Diary, 1643-1646.—Among the 
late Mr. Joseph Hunter's manuscripts in the 





got up book in cloth, and costs but half-a-crown 
at the College, would become a really useful work 
of reference to old Marlboroughians as well as 
others, W. H.S. 


Queries. 


Br. Ronert Annot.—I should be obliged for | 
any information respecting the family of Robert 
Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury, the brother of Arch- 
bishop Abbot. There was an Edmund Abbot, 
lord of the manor of Winterbourne, near Salis- 
bury, who died in 1761, aged eighty-two. His 
arms are the same as those of the bishop, viz. : 
Gules, a chevron or, between three pears stalked, 
or. I should be glad to know whether he was a 
descendant of Bishop Abbot, who certainly left 
children.” Crritt H. E. Wrcae. 

18, York Road, S.E. 

ARcHER.—Who was the father of Dr. Thomas 
Archer, rector of Houghton Conquest and chap- 
lain to JamesI.? The former was related to 
the families of May (Bishop of Carlisle), Major 
of Bury St. Edmunds, and Henniker. Was he 
the son of Francis or of Edward, brothers of 
Humphry Archer of Umberslade ? 


[* The will of Robert Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury, is 
pirnted in the Surrey Archaeological Collections (iii. 260), 
in which mention is made of his son Thomas Abbot, and 
his daughter Martha Abbot. But, according to the pedi- 
gree at e 265 of the same voiume, the name of his 
eldest son in 1630 was George, then aged twenty-nine 

ears, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, B.C.L., sometime 

-P, for Guildford, and a merchant of London.—Ep. } 











British Museum (Add. MS., 25, 465), is a modern 
copy of a diary kept by some one in the years 
1643-1646. Itis only an abridged copy. Who 
is it by, and where is the original ? Cornus. 


Doctrine oF PRoBABILITIES.— Would any of 
your correspondents name some of the chief at- 
tempts that have been made in this or other 
countries to apply the doctrine of Probabilities to 
the evidences of Christianity ? 

A Constant READER. 


FLINts FoR BUILDING: WHENCE PROCURED? 
In Norwich, and probably at other places in East 
Anglia, early walls exist built of flint beautifully 
dressed and laid with the regularity of bricks: 
the old Bridewell (1403) is an example. 

Can any of your readers refer to any contem- 
porary account showing whence the old builders 
obtained the best flint, and what was the practice 
in preparing the stone for use ? D. 


J. Grttor, “ Acres pu Concrte pE TRENTE.” 
In the year 1607 two editions appeared of the 
Actes du Concile de Trente en Tan 1562 et 1563, 
by Jacq. Gillot. A MS. note in a copy of the 
second of these in my possession makes the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

“The second is the more complete, and contaifts addi- 
tions from page 195 to the end. These additions all re- 
late to Germany, and were suppressed in all later editions 
of this book. This copy is therefore curious, though later 
editions are enlarged with other pieces.” 

Copies of both editions of 1607 were in the 
Van de Velde collections (Sale Catalogue, vol. i. 
2653, 2654.) The title of the first edition, which 
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is apparently given in full by the compiler of the 
Van de Velde Cat., seems to restrict its contents 
to French documents. I transcribe the entry :— 

“2563. Actes du Concile de Trente en l’an 1562 et 
1563, contenant les Mémoires, instructions et dépéches des 
Ambassadeurs de France ensemble, les demandes et 
protestations par eux faictes au dit Concile pris sur les 
originaux (par Jacq. Gillot), in-12. vel.” 

—_ Le méme ouyrage, autre édition, 1607, in-8 
vel. 

Is the title-page of the earlier edition correctly 
and fully transcribed above ; and if so, what is the 
full title of the second (the 8vo) edition? The 
only title in my copy is “ AcrEs | pv ConcILe | 
DE TRENTE, EN | L’sN ci9.10.Lx1t | & Isxiij. | 
Pris sur les originaux. | Cl9.19.cv11.” 

What other editions are alluded to in the MS. 
note I heave quoted? and do the additional docu- 
ments it refers to relate to other countries than 
France or Germany ? 
above queries, or any information they may sug- 
gest, will be thankfully received. 

AIKEN IRVINE. 

Brookville, Bray. 


HAIR-POWDER AND THE HovsEHOoLD BRIGADE. 
How long is it since the troops belonging to the 
Household Brigade were relieved from the misery 
of wearing hair-powder?—misery from the trouble 
it entailed in smartening up for parade, and the 
encouragement it gave to what gir Hugh Evans 
calls the “ familiar beast to man.” H. A. 


Heratpic Query.—On a mantled silver seal 
are engraved :—Gules, a mullet between three 
crescents argent. Crest: A martlet (arg. ?) hold- 
ing in its beak a sprig or branch. Qu. Whose 
arms, and probable date ? ESLieu. 


Rev. WiiviaM Kare. — Where shall I find 
notices of the Rev. William Kaye, minister of 
Stokesley during the Commonwealth, and after- 
wards a refugee? And can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” inform me where I can see a copy of 
his book, Baptisme without Bason,named in Wood’s 
Athene Ovonienses in the notice of Cuthbert 
Sydenham? I looked in vain for Kaye’s works 





A reply to either of the | 


} 
} 


in the catalogue of books in the British Museum; * | 


and though I have collected some information | 


concerning him from the parish registers and oc- 
casional mention of him in books, I am far from 
possessing sufficient materials to do him justice 
either in my Bards and Authors of Cleveland and 
South Durham, or in my forthcoming People's 
History of Cleveland. I may mention that he is 


| 


the same William Kaye who is erroneously | 


dubbed “ Esq.” in the published pedigrees of the 


Eure family, having married Elizabeth Eure, | 


sister of the last Lord Eure at Stokesley, April 


{* This work is in the British Museum, and entered 
under the author’s name in the uew catalogue, press 
mark E. 715, art. 13.—Ep.] 


| ably the same. 





25, 1639. Kaye appears to have been a man of 
mark in his day, and one whose memory ought 
not to perish. 

GroRGE MARKHAM TWEDDBLL. 


MarrraGe Incomes.— A, discussion on early 
marriages and marriage incomes was carried on 
for some time in the pages of the Daily Telegraph 
a few years ago. Can you kindly refer me to the 
Number containing the commencement of this 
discussion. 


MerpALLic.—I have in my possession a medal 
in brass, gilt, about the thickness of a crown 
ey and the size, according to Mionnet, 13}. I 
1ave given the description below :— 

Obve. A man in armour on horseback. MATTHIAS . 
D.G. ARCHID . AVST.ETG . SVPR . EXERG , BEL.IN. 
HVN @INFER .DVX. Under the horse Ms. 

Rev. A camp, the sun shining above. 
STRIGCAPAN. 1595. sEPz. 

Can any correspondent kindly state on what 
occasion the above was struck, and if it is scarce ? 

W. P.R. 

Grorce Mortanp, Paryrer.—Can any of 
your readers inform me what became of Chat- 
field’s collection of drawings and paintings of 
George Morland, the list of which is given in 
Hassel’s Life of Morland, London, 1806? I am 
induced to ask, as two chalk drawings marked 
79 agd 80 in Chatfield’s Catalogue, “ Asking the 
Way” and the “ Weary Travellers,” and signed 
“G. Morland,” were sold for a mere nominal sum 
at a private auction here a day or two ago, which 
had every appearance of being original. Of course, 
if Chatfield’s collection yet remains intact, or the 
sap on of the pictures be known, these must 

e copies. H. Hatt. 

Portsmouth. 

Joun Nerison.—In Calderwocd’s History of 
the Kirk of Scotland, year 1570, there is mention 
of the name of “Johne Neilson of Craigcuffie” 
amongst those of several gentlemen of the West 
of Scotland who were joined together to protect 
John Knox from the enmity of Kirkcaldy of 
Grange. Perhaps some reader of “N. & Q.” 
could furnish me with information regarding this 
family of Neilson. D. R, C: 


Ricketson Famriy.—I am desirous of ascer- 
taining whether my family name, Ricketson, still 
exists in England. My ancestors came to this 
country during the middle of the seventeenth 
century. William and Elizabeth Ricketson, the 
former of whom died in 1691, are the earliest of 
my name on record here. They were probably born 
in England. I have heard of the name, spelled 
Rickatson (a Yorkshire family), which is prob- 
J Any light that I may receive on 
the subject will be gratefully received. 

DANIEL RICKETSON. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


In the exergue 
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Ruskin anp Mriiton.—Can any one refer me 


to an extraordinary ~ in the writings of | 


Mr. Ruskin, in which he asserts that Milton’s 
description of the garden of Eden contains only 
two instances of imagination, and that the rest is 
merely commonplace composition ? 

JoNATHAN Bovcuter. 


Stantey or Sussex.—In the Visitation of 
Sussex, anno 1634, is a pedigree of Stanley of 
Chichester, bearing arms very different from those 
of the house of Derby. I should be obliged to 
any correspondent for information as to the later 
descent of the family, which, no doubt, is recorded 
in Burrell’s MSS. at the British Museum, or at 
any rate might be gathered from the copious ex- 
tracts from parish registers contained in that 
valuable collection. I think that CaptaingJohn 
and Edward Stanley, officers of the Royal Navy 
early in the last century, were members of this 
family. . C. J. Rosrnson, M. A. 


H.R.H. Prrvce Wirr1am Henry's New- 
FOUNDLAND CRUISE IN 1786.— As I am engaged 
in the compilation of a work upon Newfoundland | 
I would be very thankful for the details, if known, | 
of his late majesty’s visit to Newfoundland as 
captain of the frigate Pegasus. The Rey. Charles | 
Pedley, in his History of Newfoundland (London, 
1863, 8vo) at p. 142 gives a very slight account 
of this voyage of H.R.H. in 1786, this genffeman 
being the only historian of that island who notices 
i Joun A, GRAHAM. 


Queries with Answers. 


Joseruvs Iscanvs.—Will any of your readers 
assist in adding to the information respecting 
Josephus Iscanus, the distinguished Latin poet of 
the twelfth century, which is to be found in the 
Biographie Universelle, of which I append a trans- 
lation? Of the five separate works attributed to 
this ecclesiastic, only one—De Bello Trojano, re- 

inted in the Delphin Classics— is generally | 

own ; but it is believed the others are in exist- | 
ence. If the place of their existence, or the name 
of their possessor, can be pointed out, or any par- | 
ticulars of the personal history of the “Swan of | 
Isca” can be given, it will be very acceptable to 
many, and especially to Joun Bowne. 
mont, Exeter. 

“ Iscanus (Joseph).—A Latin poet of the twelfth cen- 
tury, who flourished in England in the reigns of Henry IL., 
Richard I., and John. The name of Iscanus was given 
to this author because he was educated at Isca in Corn- 
wall (an obvious error—Jsca meaning the Exe). He is 
also sometimes called Devonius, because he was born in 
Devonshire, and Excestrencis (or Exoniensis), of Exeter, 
the place of his birth. It is said that he was Archbishop 
of Bordeaux—but this is refuted by the Sainte Marthe in 





| their Gallia Christiana, But he was an ecclesiastic and 
a monk; he died about 1224. He is the author of a 
poem in six cantos, De Bello Trojano, of which he prob- 
ably took the idea in the work attributed to Dares. This 
poem was printed for the first time at Basle in 8vo at 
the end of the version of the Iliad by N. Valla and 
V. Obsopeeus. This edition is very faulty. Another 
appeared in the same town, 1573, in 8vo. This work has 

been reproduced in the Greek and Latin editions of 
Homer, printed at Basle, 1583 and 1606, in fol. In all 
these editions the work of Iscanus is printed under the 
| name of Cornelius Nepos. It was Dresem who restored 
the poem to its veritable author in the fourth edition, 
which, with notes, he published in Frankfort 1623. John 
More reprinted it in London, in 1675, in 8vo, It is to be 
found in the editions of Dictys and Dares, of Amster- 
dam, 1702. Iscanus, who dedicated his poem to Baldwin, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, left other works, as yet un- 
edited. They were—1. An Antiocheide, or the War of 
Antioch, and the exploits of Richard I., King of Eng- 
land; 2. A Panegyrick of Henry II.; 3. Ongthe Educa- 
tion of Cyrus; 4. Epigrams and other Poesies; 5. Nuge 
Amatoriz.” 

[Our correspondent will find a good account of this 
writer, with an extract from his Antiocheis, in Wright's 
Biographia Britannica Literaria (Anglo-Norman Period), 
pp. 402-7. Mr. Wright throws doubt upon his author- 
ship of the Nuge Amatorie attributed to him by Leland, 
or of the De Institutione Cyri.] 


“Gay's PoEMS, NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED.” — 
Under such a title a small volume was published 
when I was very young, said to have been dis- 
covered in a secret drawer of an arm-chair, said 
traditionally to have formerly been the good- 


| natured thoughtless poet’s. Was the tale a true 
| one, and were the poems genuine? There was 


one much after his manner, of which I remember 
but the first line : — 
“ We three maids (the more’s the pity).” 
Jef 


Carisbooke. 

[The book is entitled “ Gay’s Chair-Poems, never before 
printed. Written by John Gay, Author of ‘ The Beggar's 
Opera,’ ‘Fables,’ &c. With a Sketch of his Life from 
the MSS. of the Rev. Joseph Baller, his Nephew. Edited 
by Henry Lee, Author of ‘ Poetic Impressions,’ ‘Caleb 
Quotem,’ &c. To which are added two New Tales, ‘ The 
World’ and ‘Gossip,’ by the Editor. London, 1820.” 
The book has every appearance of being what it pro- 
fesses, The story of the chair (of which there is a wood- 
engraving prefixed to the volume) seems satisfactorily 
established ; and the poems, which are few and trifling, 


| are in Gay’s manner. The principal among these is that 


referred to by our correspondent. It is entitled “The 


| Ladies’ Petition to the Honourable the House of Com- 


mons,” and commences — 
“ Sirs, 
We the Maids of Exon’s city— 
The Maids! good lack, the more the pity.” 
It would be interesting to know where both the original 
MSS. (including his nephew Baller’s memoir of the poet) 
and the chair are now preserved. | 
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“Lorp Lovet.”—Could you inform me who 
was the author of the old and ancient legend 
ballad, “‘ Lord Lovel” ? — 

“ Lord Lovel he stood at his castle gate, 
A combing his milk-white steed.” 

Is this ballad in the Perey Society works? 
Who was the author, and when written ? 

EpGar. 

[* Lord Lovel” is a modern burlesque ballad in imita- 
tion of an ancient one, entitled “Fair Margaret and 
Sweet William,” printed in Percy’s Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry. “Lord Lovel” will be found in The Casket of 


Comic Songs, &c., p. 9, as well as in Davidson’s Universal | 
i I 


Melodist, edit. 1847, i. 148, with the music. The author- 
ship is unknown. It first became known in the metro- 


polis by a comic singer of the name of Graham ; but it | 


was not received with ¢clat until poor Sam. Cowell 
brought a copy of it in his pocket from Aberdeen about 


the year 1846, when it became a favourite song at Evans’s | 


and other Music Halls of the metropolis. | 


LrypEeN Lrsrary.—Is there any modern | 
printed catalogue of the manuscripts preserved | 


in the library of the University of Leyden? | 
know the one published in 1716. 
Epwarp PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
[It is stated in Edwards’s Memoirs of Libraries, ii. 


494, “ A Catalogue of this library was printed in 1716, | 
with a Supplement in 1749, both in folio, In 1852 was | 
published Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum qui inde | 


ab anno 1711, Bibliothece Lugduno-Batave accesserunt, 


in quarto. It describes 1015 articles. There is a recent | 
Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts by Professor | 


Dozy, Lugduni-Batav., Brill, 1846-52, 2 vols. 4to.] 


Prostitution A Retierous OrpINANCE.—It is 
stated in Mr Hepworth Dixon’s Life of Penn, 
that during the time of our Civil War in the 
seventeenth century, prostitution was practised in 


some parts of the country as a religious ordinance. | 


What authority is there for this assertion ? 
Cornus. 


P . . ~ . . | 
[As we hinted in our 1* S. x. 244, Mr. Dixon’s autho- | 
tity for the statement, namely, “ Mercurius (section De- | 


mocraticus) Nos, 1—30,” baffled us at that time; but 
we now find that not one of the experts in the British 
Museum can spot the precise document alluded to in the 
reference. } 





Replies. 


THE (@CUMENICAL PATRIARCHS OF CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 
(3* S, xii. 304, 359.) 


Knowing from experience how imperfect and | 


full of important errors are the already published 
lists of the chiefs of the Greek church, the com- 
pilers of which (most probably on account of the 


continual succession of their depositions, restora- 
| tions, and deaths) have made a chaos of names 
and dates, I, having had the good fortune to in- 
spect documents very rarely allowed to be seen, 
and to consult printed books and MSS. appar- 
ently unknown to them, have carefully compiled 
the following, I flatter myself, precise and accu- 
rate chronological catalogue of all the cecumenical 
patriarchs who have sat on the patriarchical 
throne of Constantinople, trusting that it will 
meet with the approbation of the ecclesiastical 
readers of “N, & Q.”; any of whom, I may re- 
mark en passant, wishing information regarding 
the biography of any of the patriarchs, I shall be 
most happy, with the permission of our excellent 
Editor, to give them as much as lies in my 


ower. RHODOCANAKIS. 
Park Bank House. 
Number of Time of their 


i 
Their Names. Reign. A.D. 


| I. Metrophanes I. . 
| Il. Alexandrus 
Il. Paulus I. 
IV. Eusebius . ° 
’. Paulus I. (restored) . 3: f 
VI. Macedonius , . . 355—356 
VII. Paulus I. (restored) 856—359 
VIII. Macedonius (restored) 859—360 


Patriarchs. 





| 

| 

| IX. Eudoxius 360—371 

| X. Evagrius . : ‘ 871—379 
XI. Gregorius the Great . 879—381 

| XII. Nectarius 2 a . 881—398 

| XIII. Joannes the Chrysostomus 39B—A04 


404—405 
406—425 
426—428 


XIV. Arsacius 
XV. Atticus 
XVI. Sisinnius I. 


XVII. Nestorius 428—431 

XVIII, Maximianus " . 431—434 

} XIX. Proclus . ° ° . 434—446 
} XX. Flavianus . 445—449 
| XXI. Anatolius 449—458 
XXII, Gennadius I. 458471 
} XXIII. Acacius . 471—489 
XXIV. FlavianusII. . 489—491 

XXV. Euphemius ° 191—496 

XXVI. Macedonius II. . 496—511 

XXVII. Timotheus I. 511—517 
XXVIII. Joannes II. 517—520 


XXIX. Epiphanius §20—535 
XXX. Anthimus I. 
XXXI. Ménas 


535—536 


536—552 


XXXII. Eutychius 552—565 
XXXIII Joannes ITT. 565—577 
XXXIV 577—d82 


Eutychius (restored) 
XXXV. Joannes IV. , 
XXXVI. Cyriaecus 
XXXVII. Thomas I. . 
Sergius I. . 
XXXIX. PyrrhusI.. 
XL. Paulus II, . ° . 
XLI, Pyrrhus I. (restored) 
XLII. Petrus ° . ° 
XLII. Thomas IT. 
Joannes V. ‘ . . 
XLV. Constantinus I. . ° ° 
XLVI. Theodorus I. 
XLVII. Georgius . ° ° 
XLVIII. Theodorus I. (restored) 


582—595 
595—606 
607—610 
610—638 
639—641 
641—655 
655—655 
655—666 
666—669 
669—674 
674—676 
676—678 
678—683 
683—686 
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Powis ‘Their Names. | ae em ‘Their Names. 5 
XLIX. PaulusIIl. . ° 686—693 CXIX. Germanus III. 1267—1267 
L. Callinicus I. 693—705 CXX. Josephus I. 1268—1274 
LI. Cyrus 705—711 CXXI. Joannes XI. 1275—1282 
Lil, Joannes VI. 711—714 CXXII. Josephus 1. (restored) 1282—1283 
LILI. Germanus I. 715—730 CXXIIL. Gregorius [1. 1283—1289 
LIV. Anastasius 730—754 CXXIV. Athanasius I. 1289—1293 
LY. Constantinus I. 754—766 CXXV. Joannes XII. . 5 . 1294—1304 
LVI. Nicetas 766—780 CXXVI. Athanasius I. amas - 1304—1310 
LVIL. Paalus IV. 780—784 CXXVIL. Niphon I. 1312—1315 
LVIII. Tarasius . ° 784—806 CXXVIII. Joannes XIII. 1316—1320 
LIX. Nicephorus |. . 806—S15 CXXIX. Gerasimus I. 1320—1321 
LX. Theodotus [. 815—s21 CXXX. Esaias . 1323—134t 
LXI. Theodorus 821—821 CXXXI, Joannes XIV. 1341—1347 
LXII. Antonius I. 821—832 CXXXIL, _Isidorus I. 1347—1349 
LXIII. Joannes VII. 832—842 CXXXIII. Callistas I. 1350—1355 
LXIV. Methodius I. $42—846 | CXXXIV. Philotheus 1355—1356 
LXV. Ignatius . $46—857 | CXXXV. Callistus I. (restored) 1356—1364 
LXVI. Photius 857—867 | CXXXVI. Philotheus ee 1364—1375 
LXVII. Ignatius (restored) . 867—877 CXXXVII. Macarius . 1376—1877 
LXVIII. Photius (restored) 877—886 CXXXVIII, Nilus 1378—1388 
LXIX. Stephanus 886—893 CXXXIX. Antonius IV. 1388—1396 
LXX., Antonius II. 893—895 CXL, Callistus I. 1396—1396 
LXXI. Nicolaus I. $95—006 CXLI. Matthaeus I. 1396—1410 
LXXII. Euthymius I. 906—911 CXLII. Euthymius II. . 1410—1413 
LXXIII. Nicolaus I. (restored) 911—925 CXLIIL. Josephus II. 1416—1436 
LXXIV, Stephanus II. ‘ 925—928 CXLIV. Metrophanes Il. 1440—1449 
LXXV. Tryphon . 928—931 CXLYV. Gregorius III. 1445—1450 
LXXVI. Theophy ylactus . 933—956 CXLVI. Athanasius Il. . 1450—1453 
LXXVII. Polyeuctus 956—970 CXLVII. Gennadius LI. . 1453—1459 
LXXVIII. Basilius I. . 970—974 CXLVIIL. Isidorus II. 1459—1465 
LXXIX, Antonius III. . 974—979 CXLIX. Sophronius I. 1465—1466 
LXXX. Nicolaus II. 983—996 CL. Joassaphas I. 1466—1469 
LXXXI._ Sisinnius II. 996—999 CLI. Marcus II. 1469—1470 
LXXXII. Sergius II. 999—1019 CLIL Symeon . 1470—1473 
LXXXIII, Evustathius 1019—1025 CLIIL. Dionysius I. 1473—1478 
LXXXIV. Alexius . 1025—1043 CLIV. Symeon (restored) . 1478—1481 
LXXXV. Michaél I. 1043—1058 CLY. Raphaél I. 1481—1482 
LXXXVI. Constantinus III. 1058—1064 CLVI. Maximus II. 1482—1488 
LXXXVII. Joannes VIII. . 1064—1075 CcLVIL. Niphon Il. 1488—1490 
LXXXVIII. Cosmas I. 1075—i081 CLVLII. Dionysius I. (restored) 1490—1493 
LXXXIX. Eustratius 1081—1084 CLIX. Maximus III. 1493—1499 | 
XC, Nicolaus III. 1084—1111 CLX. Niphon II. (restored) 1499—1500 
XCI. Joannes IX. 11L1—1134 CLXI. Joacimus I. 1500—i504 
XCII. Leo. , 1134—1143 CLXII. Pachomius I. 1504—1505 
XCIII, Michaél Il. 1143--1146 CLXIII. Joacimus I. (restored) . 1505—1506 
XCIV. Cosmas II. 1146—1147 CLXIV. Pachomius I. (restored) . 1506—1512 
XCV. Nicolaus IV. . 1147—1151 CLXV. Theoleptus I. 1511—1520 
XCVI. ‘Theodotus II. . 1151—1153 CLXVI. Jeremias I. 1520—1523 
XCVII. Neophytus I. 11538—1153 CLXVII. Joannicius I. 1523—1523 
XCVIII. Constantinus IV. 1153—1155 CLXVIII Jeremias I. (restored) 1523—1543 
XCIX. Lucas : 1156—1169 CLXIX. Dionysius II.. 1543—1551 
C. Michaél IIT. 1169—1177 CLXX. Joassaphus II. 1551—1565 
CI. Charito 1177—1178 CLXXI. Metrophanes ll. 1565—1572 
CII, Theodosius I. 1178—1183 CLXXIIL. Jeremias II. 1572—1579 
CHI. Basilius II. 1183—1186 CLXXIII Metrophanes III. (restored) 1579—1580 
CIV. Nicetas II. 1186—1190 CLXXIV. Jeremias II. (restored) 1580—1584 
CV. Leontius . 1190—1190 CLXXV. Pachomius II. . . 1584—1585 
CVI. Dositheus 1190—1192 CLXXVI. Theoleptus II. . @ 1585—1586 
CVI. Georgius II. 1192—1198 CLXXVII. Jeremias II. (restored) 1586—1594 
CVIII, Joannes X. 1198—1204 CLXXVIII. Matthaeus Il. . . 1594—1594 
CIX. Michatliv. . 1206—1212 CLXXIX. Gabriél I. 1594—1595 
CX. Theodorus II. . 12138—1215 CLXXX. Theophanes 1595—1595 
CXI. Maximus 1215—1215 CLXXXI. Meletius . . 1596—1597 
CXIl. Manuél 1216—1221 CLXXXII. Matthaeus II. (restored) . 1597—1600 
CXIII. Germanus Il. . 1221—1239 CLXXXIII. Neophytus II. . . 1600—1601 
CXIV. Methodius LI. . 1240—1240 CLXXXIV. Matthaeus II. (restored) . 1601—1601 
CXV. Manué! II. 1243—1254 CLXXXV. Raphaél II. . 1602—1608 
CXVI. Arsenius . 1255—1260 CLXXXVI. Neophytus II. (restored) . 1608—1613 
CXVII. Nicephorus II. . 1260—1260 CLXXXVII. Timotheus I. . 1614—1621 
CXVIII. Arsenius (restored) . 1261—1264 CLXXXVIII. Cyrillus I. 1621—1623 
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Number of 
Patriarchs. 


CLXXXIX. 
CXC 


CXC. 
CXCIl. 
CXCIII. 


CCXXVII. 
CCXXVIIL. 
CCXXIX. 


CCXXX 


CCXXXI. 
CCXXXII. 
CCXXXIIT. 
CCXXXIV,. 
CCXXXV. 
CCXXXVI,. 
CCXXXVILT. 
CCOXXXVIII. 


Their Names. 


Gregorius IV. 
Anthimus II. 


Cyrillus I. (restored) 


Cyrillus II. 


Cyrillus I. (restored ) 


Athanasius III. 


Cyrillus I. (restored) 
Athanasius III. (restored) 
Cyrillus II. (restored) 


Neophytus III. 


Cyrillus I. (restored) 
Cyrillus II. pe 


Parthenius I. 
Parthenius IT. 
Joannicius a, ‘ 


Parthenius II. (restored) 
Joannicius II, (restored) 


Cyrillus III. 


Athanasius III. (restored) 


Paissius I. 


Joannicius II. (restored) 
Cyrillus III. (restored) 
Paissius I. (restored) 


Parthenius III. 
Gabriél IT. ‘. 
Parthenius IV. 
Dionysius IIT. . 


Parthenius IV. (restored) 


Clemes 
Methodius II. 


Parthenius IV. (restore a) 


Dionysius IV. 
Gerassimus ll. 
Parthenius IV. 


Athanasius IV. 
Jacobus 


Dionysius TV. (restored) . 
Parthenius IV. (restored) 


Jacobus (restored) . 


Dionysius IV. (restored . 


Jacobus (restored) 
Callinicus IT. 
Neophytus IV. 


Callinicus II. (re stored) . 
Dionysius IV. (restored) . 
Callinicus II. (restored) . 


Gabriél III. 
Cyprianus 
Athanasius V. 
Cyrillus IV. 

Cy prianus (restored) 
Cosmas III. 
Jeremias III. . 
Callinicus ITI. . 
Paissius IT. 


Jeremias ITT. (restored) . 


Seraphim I. . 
Neophytus VI. 


Paissius II. (restored) ‘ 
Neophytus VI. (restored) 
Paissius IT. (restored) 


Cyrillus V 


Paissius Il. (restored) 
(restored ) 


Cyrillus V. 
Callinicus IV. . 
Seraphim II. 
Joannicus III. . 
Samuel I. 
Meletius II. 


(restored) 
Dionysius IV. (restored) . 


Time of their 

Reign. A.D. 
1623—1623 
1623—1623 
1623—1632 
1632—1632 
1632—1633 


1633—1633 
1633—1634 


1634— 1635 
1635—1636 
1636—1637 
16387—1638 
1638—1639 
1639—1644 
1644—1646 
1646—1647 
1647—1650 
1651—1651 
1651—1651 





1651—1651 
1651—1653 | 
1653—1655 | 
1655—1655 | 
1655—1656 

1656—1657 
1657—1657 | 
1657—1660 | 
1660—1665 
1665—1668 
1668—1668 
1669—1671 
1671—1672 
1672—1673 
1673—1675 
1675—1676 
1676—1679 
1679—1679 
1679—1682 
1682—1684 
1684— 1685 
1685—1686 
1686— 1686 
1686—1690 
1690—1691 
1691—1691 
1691—1693 
1693—1694 


1694—1702 
1702—1707 
1707—1710 
1710—1711 
1711—1713 
17183—1713 


17138—1715 
1715—1726 
1726—1726 
1726—1732 
1732—1733 
1733—1734 
1734—1740 





1740—1742 
1742—1744 

1744—1748 | 
1748—1751 | 


1751—1752 
1752—1757 
1757—1757 
1757—1760 
1760—1764 
1764—1768 :: 
1768—1769 
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Number of Time of their 
Patriarchs. Their Names. Reign. A.D. 
CCLIX. Theodosius II. 1769—17738 
CCLX. Samuel I. (restored) 1773—1774 
CCLXI. Sophronius II. 1774—1780 
CCLXII. Gabriel LV. 1780—1784 
CCLXIII. Procopius 1784—1789 
CCLXIV. Neophytus V i. 1789—1794 
CCLXV. Gerasimus III. 1794—1797 
CCLXVI. Gregorius V. . 1797—1799 
CCLXVII. Neophytus VII. (restored) 1799—1801 
CCLXVIII. Callinicus V. . 1801—1806 
CCLXIX. Gregorius V. (restored) . 1806—1808 
CCLXX. Callinicus V. smear . 1808—1809 
CCLXXI. Jeremias IV. . 1809—1813 
CCLXXII. Cyrillus VI. . 1813—1818 
CCLXXIII, Gregorius Va (restored) 1819—1821 
CCLXXIV. Eugenius . 1821—1822 
CCLXXV. Anthimus IIT. 1822—1824 
CCLXXVI. Chryssanthus . 1824—1826 
CCLXXVII. Agathangellus . 1826—1830 
CCLXXVIII. Constantius I. . 1830—1834 
CCLXXIX. Constantius II. . 1834—1835 
CCLXXX. Gregorius VI. . ‘ . 1835—1840 
CCLXXXI. Anthimus IV. . 1840—1841 
CCLXXXII. Anthimus V. 1841—1845 
CCLXXXIII. Meletius III. 1845—1845 
CCLXXXIV. Germanus IV. 1845—1846 
CCLXXXV, Anthimus VI. 1846—1848 
CCLXXXVI. Anthimus IV. (restored) 1848—1852 
CCLXXXVII. Germanus IV. (restored) 1852—1853 
CCLXXXVIII. Anthimus VI. arene 1853—1855 
CCLXXXIX. Cyrillus VII. . . 1855—1860 
CCXC. Joakimus II. 1860—1863 
CCXCI. Sophronius III. 1863—1867 
CCXCIIL. Gregorius V1.* (restored) 1867—187— 





HUGHES BALL HUGHES THE “GOLDEN 
BA ad 
(4% S. iv. 520; v. 92, 257, 371.) 

The portraits of this celebrated dandy and of 
Mercandotti the opera dancer appear in the cha- 
racteristic coloured plate by R. Cruikshank, “The 
Opera Green Room; or Noble Amateurs viewing 
Foreign Curiosities,” in that now scarce and re- 
markable work, The English Spy, by Bernard 
Blackmantle (Charles Molloy Westmacot+). Mer- 
candotti, in her slight dancer's costume, is pirouet- 
ting in front of a large mirror. Before her stands 
the elegant figure of Hughes Ball, in full evening 
dress; on whose shoulder leans the Earl of Fife, 
dressed in a blue swallow-tail coat and pink- 
striped white trousers! Close to them is the 
Duke of Devonshire, with his eye-glass raised ; 
and the Earl of Westmoreland sitting on an otto- 
man, and looking at Mercandotti through his 
opera-glass. The Marquis of Hertford, Lords 
Fem, Worcester, and Burghersh are also 
introduced in the plate, which is dated March 1, 
1824. In the letter-press to this plate (pp. 230-2) 
the names are denoted by initials; but my copy 
is filled in with many details. According to the 
letter-press, Mercandotti was at that time the 
wife of « the now happy swain the elegant H—— 





* Born February 10, 1793, at Constantinople. 
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B——.,” and had been the adopted child of the 
Earl of F—e, who had extended his bounty and 
protection to her “up to the moment of her for- 
tunate marriage with her present husband.” (This 
statement differs from that in the editorial note 
at p. 92 of the present volume.) The report that 
S the divine little fairy sprite, the all-conquering 
Andalusian Venus, Mercandotti,” was “ the natural 
daughter of the Earl of F—e,” is denied by the 
author, who, in the foot-note at p. 231, gives some 
iculars of the earlier years of this dancer. 
urther on, in the same work (pp. 332-3), Hughes 
Ball and his wife are again mentioned, with a 
reference to the parentage of the former: — 

“ From this to Brighton, twelve miles, coachee amused 
me with some anecdotes of persons whom we passed upon 
the road. A handsome chariot, with a most divine little 
creature in the inside, and a good-looking roué, with 
huge mustachios, first attracted my notice: ‘that is the 

Baill,’ said coachee, ‘and his new wife. He often 
rolls down this road for a day or two, spends his cash 
like an emperor, and, before he was tied up, used to tip 
pretty freely for handling the ribbons; but that’s all up 
now, for Mamsell Mercandotti finds him better amuse- 
ment. A gemman who often comes down with me says 
his father was a slopseller in Ratcliffe Highway, and 
afterwards, marrying the widow of Admiral Hughes, a 
rich old West India nabob, he left this young gemman 
the bulk of his property, and a very worthy fellow he is, 
but we’ve another rich fellow that's rather notorious at 
Brighton, which we distinguish by the name of the silver 
Ball, only he’s a bit of a screw, and has lately got him- 
self into a bit of a scrape about a pretty actress, from 
which circumstance they have changed his name to the 
Foote Bail,’” 


The same work contains another mention of 
Hughes Ball : — 
“ Now, by my faith, it gives me pain 
To see thee, cruel Lady J \ 
Regret the golden Ball. 
*Tis useless now : ‘ the fox and grapes’ 
Remember, and avoid the apes 
Which wait an old maid's fall.” 


To which this explanation is given : — 

“ It is not long since that, inspired by love or ambi- 
tion, a wealthy commoner sought the promise of the fair 
hand of Lady J ,nor was the consent of her noble 
father, influenced by certain weighty reasons,* wanting 
to complete the anticipated happiness of the suitor. All 








the preliminary forms were arranged—jointure and pin- | . ] 
- t oi Pa | the tempter, who, if he were consistent, ought 


money liberally fixed; some legal objections as to a 
covenant of forfeiture overcome, a suitable establishment 
provided. The happy day was fixed, when—‘ mark incon- 
stant fickle wom-u —t..2 evening previous to comple- 
tion (to the scprive of ail the town) she changed her 
mind: she uad reconsidered the subject! The man was 
wealthy and attractive ja person; but then— insup- 
portable objection—he was a mere plebeian, a common 
esquire, and his name was odious—Lady J—— B 1. 
She could never endure it: the degrading thought pro- 
duced a fainting fit, the recovery a positive refusal—the cir- 








“* The Marquis is said to have shown some aversion 
in the first instance, till H—— B—— sent his rent-roll 
for his inspection : this was immediately returned with a 
very satisfactory reply, but accompanied with a more 
embarrassing request, namely, a sight of his pedigree.” 


cumstance a week’s amusement to the fashionable world. 
Reflection and disappointment succeeded, and a revival 
was more than once spoken of; but the recent marriage 
of the bachelor put an end to all conjecture, and the poor 
lady was for some time left to bewail in secret her single 
destiny. Who can say, when a lady has the golden bal] 
at her foot, where she may kick it? Circumstances 
which have occurred since the above was written prove 
that the lady has anticipated our advice.” 
CuruBert Bene. 


ANGLO-NORMAN DRAMA OF “ ADAM.” 
(4" 8S. vy. 357.) 

I am able to give your correspondent FirzHop- 
KINS the exact information he requires respect- 
ing Victor Luzarche’s edition of Adam. It was 
published at Tours in 1854 from a manuscript 
found in the library of that city. Two hundred and 
eleven copies only were issued, one of which has 
long been in my possession. It is a poem of real 
literary merit, characterised by that instructed 
simplicity both of conception and expression 
which betokens true artistic work. The name of 
the author and the place where it was first repre- 
sented are both unknown. M. Luzarche thinks 
it possible that it might have been first brought 
out at Dunstable, where, also in the reign of 
Henry L., the play of St. Catharine (Le Miracle 
de Sainte Catherine) was written by Geoffrey, s 
Norman trouvére, and represented by the pupils 
of the renowned school of that town. The pas- 
sage referred to by Roskoff may be quoted as a 
brief specimen of the author's manner of writing. 
Artfully disparaging Adam’s qualifications, the 
Devil thus addresses Eve :— 

“Tu es fieblette e tendre chose, 
E es plus fresche que n'est rose ; 
Tu es plus blanche que cristal, 
Que nief (neige) qui chiet sor glace en val ; 
Mal culpe em fist li Criator;* 
Tu es trop tendre e il trop dur ; 
Mais neporquant (néanmoins) tu es plus sage, 
En grant sens as mis tun corrage (heart), 
Por co fait bon traire a toi.” 

It will be seen that it was the superior intel- 
ligence of Eve—with a view, however, to the 
acquisition of power—which was appealed to by 


now to support Mr. Mill's arguments for the 
rights of women. J. PayNeE. 
Kildare Gardens. 


Monsieur, — Dans le n° 119 (9 avril 1870) 
des “N. & Q.,” Mn. Frrznorxins demande la 
date et le titre de la publication de M. Victor 
Luzarche au sujet d’un manuscrit de la biblio- 
théque de Tours que j’ai indiqué sur mon cata- 
logue de cette maniére : — 

“ Adam, mysttre du xtr® siécle, écrit en dialecte nor- 
mand, commencant par un prologue latin qui indique les 








* “ A bad blunder the Creator made of it.” 
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personnages et leurs costumes: ‘Ordo representacionis 
ode, Constituatur paradisus loco eminenciori .. .’” 


Suit le mystére lui-méme dont les premiers 
mots : — 


“ Figura. Adam, 
Adam. Sire. 
Figura, Fourmé te ai 
De limo terre, 
Adam. Ben le sai. 


Figura. Je te ai fourmé & mon semblant, 
A ma image ne t’ai feit de terre! 
Ne moi devez ja mais mover guere.” 

Ce mystére, qui se trouve au fol. 20 du volume, 
est suivi de la vie de St. George, de la vie de la 
vierge Marie, de la vie du pape St. Grégoire et 
d’autres petits poémes en méme dialecte, finit par 
ces mots - — 

“ Nostre sire done refra 
Ciel et terre que defet a; 
Tois descendra au jugement, 
Co sachez vos, — cruelment. 
Si nos i doinst-il si parvenir 
Que nos seum al soen pleisir!” 

Au fol. 24 nous remarquons ces jolis vers que 
le trouvére normand met dans la bouche du diable 
pour flatter notre premiére mére Eve : — 

“ Tu es fieblette e tendre chose, 
E es plus fresche que n’est rose ; 
Tu es plus blanche que cristal, 
Que nief qui chiet sor glace en val ; 
Mal couple em fist li Criator, 
Tu es trop tendre e il [Adam] trop dur; 
Mais neporquant tu es plus sage, 
En grant sens as mis ton corrage : 
Por co fait bon traire & toi. 
Parler te puoil.” 

Nous poserons & notre tour cette question a 
Yhonorable Fitzuopxrns: est-ce que ce dialecte 
n’est pas plutot normand qu’anglo-normand ? 

Voici le titre exact de la publication de M. 
Luzarche : — 

“ Adam, drame anglo-normand du x11 siécle, publi¢é 
pour la premiére fois, d’aprés un manuscrit de la biblio- 
théque de Tours, par Victor Luzarche. Tours. Bou- 
serez, 1854.” 

Adam, qui nous est maintenant connu, griice a 
M. Victor Luzarche, était resté 60 ans ignoré 
dans la bibliothéque de Tours; c’est le plus an- 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S SONG ON LORD 
MELVILLE’S TRIAL. 
(4" 8S. vy. 173, 332.) 

My authority for stating that Sir Walter wrote 
this song is that of his biographer, Mr. Lockhart. 
When the Life was published containing no allu- 
sion to it, I used the freedom to send a copy to 
Mr. Lockhart, and had his reply stating that he 
had previously seen it, and that it was Sir Wal- 
ter’s production. This occurred thirty-three years 
ago, and I cannot now find Mr. Lockhart’s letter, 


| for the subject was of little interest ; and as there 
| was then no publication like “ N. & Q.” in which 
| it could conveniently be noticed, I put the letter 


aside and had dropped all thoughts of it, when it 
was lately recalled to my memory by mere ac- 
cident, and it seemed to be worth while to pre- 
serve the lines in question. 

Mr. Lockhart’s reason for his silence on the 
matter is very obvious. Of course he could not 
avoid all allusion to Lord Melville’s trial and Sir 
Walter's appearances on that occasion, but he 
says they were over jubilant, and gave offence to 
respected friends. He would naturally, there- 
fore, feel no wish to say more about them. 

Lord Campbell’s reference to his authorities 


| was sometimes very lax, to one instance of which 


I can speak personally. In his Life of Lord 
Loughborough (first edition) he said that it was 
doubtful whether his lordship was born in Edin- 
burgh or at a house some miles from it in the 
country, but that “the evidence for the rural birth 
predominated.” Now I sent him a copy of the 
entry of the birth in the parish register of Edin- 
burgh, showing distinctly that the birth took 
place in Edinburgh, and he corrected his second 
edition accordingly. He had not troubled him- 
self to look at so obvious a source of information. 

The omission in the Parliamentary Reports of 
any notice of the scene in the House of Lords is 
not easily accounted for, but that is negative evi- 


| dence at the best, and it cannot be supposed that 


il avait été acheté 4 Toulouse en 1716, par les | 


Bénédictins de Marmontier, et porte encore le 
n° 237 de leur bibliothéque. Ce manuscrit, haut 
de 15 centimétres sur 10 de large, est écrit sur un 
papier de coton imitant le parchemin; sa bonne 
conservation lui donne un prix immense, en un 
mot c’est une des perles de notre bibliothéque, 
et je remercie l’honorable Mr. Frrznorxins de 
m’avoir fourni l'occasion d’en parler. 

Veuillez recevoir, Monsieur, mes salutations 
trés-distinguées. 

Le Conservateur de la bibliothéque 
de Tours, 


88, Rue Royale. D’ORANGE, 


a statement, widely circulated and containing the 
names of the different actors in that scene, would, 


~ : ‘ | if untrue, not have been contradicted. The fol- 
cien mystére que nous ayons en langue frangaise ; | 


lowing, which I quote from Lord Melville’s ad- 
dress to the House of Commons, delivered with 
their sanction on June 11, 1806 (Howell's State 
Trials, p. 560 et seq.), has a clear reference to this 
matter generally. The passage is too long to be 

uoted in full, and I confine my quotation to what 
follows : — 

“Tt appears incredible that these high and honourable 
characters icould have been induced to take a part so 
totally irreconcileable with the judicial functions they 
might be called on to perform.”—BSee p. 591. 

As to the doggrel which, in your correspond- 


| ent’s view, characterises the song in question, I 


venture to differ from him. Its similarity of 
strain, when compared with that sung by James 
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Ballantine, would almost of itself show the iden- 

tity of authorship ; but, with much deference, that 

last mentioned has the most doggrel of the two. 

It would, however, be inexcusable to prolong my 

remarks by citing proofs of it. G. 
Edinburgh. 


DIBDIN’S MSS., FAMILY, ETC. 
(4 S. iv. 350, 488, 571; v. 21, 154, 163, 261.) 


A long and severe illness has prevented my | 


sooner noticing the communication of Liom. F. 
Having regard, however, to one of the main ob- 
jects of “ N. & Q.”—viz. to elicit the real facts of 
all matters discussed in its pages, I hope I may, 
even now, be permitted to offer a few remarks on 
Liom. F.’s statements. He is quite wrong in sup- 
posing that, because Dibdin died in possession of 
the government annuity of 200/,, the writer of the 
sketch in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1815, to 
which he refers, made an erroneous statement in 
respect to its discontinuance, and the consequent 
<_ subscription. The annuity of 2002. allowed 

government to Dibdin was withdrawn in or 
about 1806 by the ministry of Lord Grenville. 
Dibdin thereupon exerted himself to repair the 
loss of income, and with that object opened a 
music-shop in the Strand. The speculation, how- 
ever, proved unsuccessful ; Dibdin sustained heavy 
losses, was declared bankrupt, and reduced to a 
state of great embarrassment. These circum- 
stances were set forth in a memoir of Dibdin in 
the European Magazine for 1809, and an appeal 
made for public assistance tohim. This resulted in 
a subscription, mainly promoted by the Earl of 
Dartmouth, being entered into for his relief, which 
amounted to 653/. 10s. 2d., and which it was 
ay oe to invest in the purchase of an annuity 
or Dibdin’s life. He, however, desired that the 
annuity should be for the joint lives of himself, 
his wife, and his daughter Anne, so as to leave 
some provision for his wife and daughter after his 
death ; and accordingly 551/. (part of the subscrip- 
tion) was on June 28, 1810, laid out in Long 
Annuities producing 30/ per annum, which was 
placed in trust for Dibdin, his wife, and daughter 
successively. A sum of about 19/. was charged 
for advertisements, &c., and the balance of the 
subscription (82/. odd) was paid over to Dibdin, 
who, on the next day (June 29), addressed (from 
Arlington Street, Camden Town) a letter to the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle gratefully acknow- 
Soong Be bounty of the subscribers. (See Zuro- 
pean Magazine, July, 1810.) The government 


msion of 2001. was subsequently restored to 

Dibdin by a later ministry (I believe through the 

intercession of the Duke uf Kent), and he received 
it until his death. 

As respects Dibdin’s MSS; There appeared in 

a sale of miscellaneous music at the auction rooms 











| 
| 











of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, on March 24, 1859, 
a lot thus described in the catalogue : — 

“750. A large Collection of Playhouse Music, So 
Chorusses, Overtures, &c. composed by the late Charles 
Dibdin, mostly being in his autograph, the greater part 
unpublished.” 

“ This lot, which isthe property of a descendant of the 
Composer, would be invaluable to any publisher contem- 
plating a new edition of the works of that truly national 
poet and composer, Charles Dibdin.” 

Shall I be considered presumptuous, seeing that 
I claim no relationship whatever to Dibdin, nor 
any interest in him beyond what every English- 
man devoted to the study of musical and dramatic 
history must naturally feel, if I ask Liom. F, 
whether this is the collection now in the posses- 
sion of Dibdin’s granddaughter ? 

Lriom. F. in his statement of the line of descent 
of the granddaughter of Dibdin and his second 
wife, says that Dibdin was married twice, and 
that five children, the issue of the first —- 
all died young. He does not, however, give the 
maiden name of the first wife, and he totally 
ignores the existence of Dibdin’s two well-known 
sons (both of whom attained comparative old 
age)—viz. Charles (born October 27, 1768), and 
Thomas (born March 21, 1771), the inheritor of 
much of his father’s talent, whose mother was 
the daughter of Mrs. Pitt, a once celebrated 
actress of old women, and who were the only 
relations of Dibdin who followed his remains to 
the grave, the other mourners being John Taylor 
of The Sun newspaper, and a medical gentleman. 
What are we to understand by this ? 

W. H. Husx. 


Suaxesprarr’s “ Henry IV.” (4 S. v. 422.) 
Capell’s copy of the third quarto of 1 Henry IV. 
(1604) wants sheet a, the first leaf of sheet 3, 
signature p 2 and p 3, and the whole of sheet &. 
In 1864 I collated from Bodl. Malone 36 the 
pages which are missing in Capell’s copy with 
the quarto of 1613, and the notes of this colla- 
tion are before me. As I had Capell’s imper- 
fect copy with me at Oxford at the time, I 
have no doubt that I satisfied myself that it was 
a fragment of the third quarto, or otherwise | 
should have noted any variations. We have 

uoted the readings of @3 from Capell’s copy as 
ar as it goes, and Mr. HaLiIwELt can at once 
assure himself, if he has any misgivings, by veri- 
fying any of these. I am the less inclined to 
think there can be any doubt about the matter, 
because we have in the Capell collection perfect 
copies of the first, second, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth quartos of 1 Henry IV., and I collated 
the Bodleian copy (Malone Add. 868) of the 
fourth quarto (1608), formerly in the possession 
of Mr. Bowle, at the same time that I collated 
the portions missing in Capell’s copy of the third 
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—_ Having this imperfect quarto with me 


that “Great Tom of Westminster ” was recast for 


the time that I was examining — copies of | St. Paul’s Cathedral by Philip Wightman, not 


the third and fourth quartos, and having, more- 
over, perfect copies of all the other quartos in 
the Capell collection, I think there is little doubt 
that, as I have made no note to the contrary, the 
imperfect quarto is really a fragment of the third 
edition. WitiiamM Apis WrIeHT. 


Cuatterton (4 S. v. 359.)—Dr. Wilson’s in- 
teresting Life of Chatterton, recently published by 
Macmillan, raises questions of special interest to 
readers of “N. & Q.” The famous “ Inquest” 
first saw light in your pages. Are we really to 
reject it as summarily as Dr. Wilson = 
Professor Masson still accredits it, and Dr. Mait- 
land, I take it, was as safe a judge on such matters 
as one could wish. 

But Dr. Wilson puts the Bristol boy’s doings 
in a new light. His dealings with Walpole and 
most other patrons are not at all what we have 
been led to suppose, and I have been hoping to 
see them discussed anew. But what I now want 
to query is the new biographer’s authority for 
running counter to Gregory, Dean Milles, Dix, and 
all previous writers in making John Chatterton, 
the old Redcliffe sexton, the poet’s grandfather. 
Dr. Gregory and everybody else till now has 
called him the uncle of Thomas Chatterton, the 
poet’s father. 

With the centenary of the poet’s birth at hand, 
there should be no doubts left on such points. 

H. E. AITKEN, 


Mrs. Marecracra Lovpon (4S. y. 424.) — 
To the answer which you have given to Mr. R. 
INGLIs’s query respecting the works of Mrs. Mar- 
= Loudon (who was the daughter of Mr. 

tyves of Castle Ryves, inthe county of Limerick), 


I may add that besides First Love and Maternal 





Love, there are the following other works by this | 


lady, viz., Fortune Hunting ; Dilemmas of Pride ; 


Philanthropic Economy, or the Philosophy of Hap- | 


piness ; The Light of Mental Science, being an Essay 
on Moral Training; and The Corn Laws, being 


Selections from Philanthropic Economy. By many | 


these works have been attributed to quite another 
and extremely well-known authoress, viz., Mrs. 
John Claudius Loudon (the error has been com- 
mitted even in the British Museum Catalogue !). 
As I had the pleasure of knowing both of these 
ladies, I am able to state that none of the works 
here mentioned were written by Mrs. John Clau- 
dius Loudon (who was the only daughter of 
Thomas Webb, Esq., of Kitwell House, near Bir- 
mingham). Davip Wooster. 
Tue Great Bett or Sr. Pavr’s CarnepRar 
(4 S. v. 418.)— With reference to the abridg- 
ment of my communications from The Builder, 
which appeared in the last number of “N. & Q.,” 


| this does not in 





allow me to say that I stated in The Builder | 





“ Whiteman.” Tomas WALESBY, 


QuorTaTions WANTED (4 §, vy. 422.) — 
“ And he that shuts love out,” &c. 
will be found in the prologue to Tennyson’s 
“ Palace of Art.” JonaTHAN BovcHIER. 
“ And he that shuts love out,” &c.— Tenayson. 

verses prefixed to “ The Palace of Art,” Poems, 
p- 111, ed. 1853. Observe the condensation of 
the passage in Stanley’s “ Gipsies,” 1837 (Ozford 
English Prize Poems, p. 336) :— 

“ Who shut love out, shall be shut out from love”; 
and an anecdote on the quotation recorded by the 
author of that prize poem in a recent number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. W. 


YorKsHIRE Jaconites (4 §, y. 419.) — Rev. 
James Ibbetson, D.D. was the son of Ebenezer 
Ibbetson, citizen and salter of London. (Clutter- 
buck’s Hist. of Herts, i. 340.) He was of Exeter 
College, Oxford, D.D. 1752. He held the follow- 
ing preferments—(1) Rector of Bushey, co. Herts, 
1748-1781; (2) Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, 1754- 
1781; (8) Prebend of Lincoln, 1757-1781. Lists 
of his works are given in—(1) Clutterbuck’s Hist. 
of Herts, i. 42, 43; (2) Cooke’s Preacher's Assis- 
tant, ii. 188; (8) Darling’s Cyclop. Bibliog. p. 1601. 
He died Aug. 10, 1781. (Clutterbuck’s Herts, i. 
342, tomb.) A short life is given in Rose’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, viii. 436. L. L. H. 

Goven, a Surname (4" §, iii. 426; iv. 304, 
371; v. 350.)—In the edition of Camden’s Re- 
mains, published in 1674, I find at p. 157, “ Goff, 
id est, Smith in Welsh”; and at p. 162, among 
British or Welsh names, is “Gogh, that is, red.” 

Grorer BEpo. 


Victrms oF THE GUILLoTINE (4" S. vy. 273, 324, 
410.)—A list of many of the principal victims of 
the guillotine of all parties will be found in Histori- 
cal Records of the French Revolution by H. Goude- 
metz, French Clergyman Emigrant to England. 
Translated by Rey. Dr. Randolph. Bath, 1796. 
As well as can be ascertained by the nominal list 
of ‘victims, he = 830, suffered in Paris; but 

clude large numbers given in gross, 
and not particularly specified. The first name is 
Chevalier de Favras, Knight of St. Louis, 1790, but 
he appears to have suffered @ Ja lanterne and not 
by the guillotine; the last, that of Le Comte de 
Villeneuve, 1795, a participator in the Quiberon 
expedition ; nor does it include the vast number 
guillotined in the provinces. 

The number of those massacred in the Paris pri- 
sons is given at 1190. The number of the members 
of the National Convention who tried Louis XVI. 
and afterwards suffered by the guillotine, is 69. 

In the Chronological Table included in the 
same work, which however does not give names, 
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the number of victims by the guillotine in Paris 
on June and July, 1794 (the Reign of Terror), is 
stated as 1255. 

Lanjuinais, in his speech in the Convention 
January 26, 1793, gives the number of those mas- 
sacred in the Paris prisons between Sept. 2 and 10, 
1792, at 8000. he Girondist Louvet states 
them at 28,000, which is evidently an exaggera- 


tion. 7605 is the number given in the Chrono- 
logical Table above mentioned. H. H. 
Portsmouth. 


I am much obliged to M. Masson for his 
reply to my query respecting the Carmagnole. I 
have, however, looked carefully through the book 


he refers me to, Chants et chansons populaires de | 


la France, but I do not see any allusion to it, 
nor can I find it in the Music Catalogue of the 
British Museum. I should be glad to have the 
words and music, both of thisand its twin-brother, 
the (a ira. JonaTHAN BoucHiEr. 


Rome anv Lovis XIV. (4 S. vy. 276, 369.)— 
I read the observations of Mr. Henry Crossiey 
with —— and regret: surprise, that he should 
so mistake, or misrepresent, the bearing of the 
incident referred to; and regret, deep regret, that 
he should make remarks calculated to wound the 
feelings of the Catholic readers of “ N. & Q.,” and 
provoke to controversy. He well knows that 
controversy is iaadmissible in its pages; and 
therefore it was unfair to make comments which 
could not be discussed in these pages. But I 
must be allowed to protest at least against his 
assertions. The affair between the Pope and 
the King had no connexion whatever with 
the question of the Pope’s infallibility; but 
was merely an act of the Pope as a temporal 
sovereign, for which Mr. Crosstey must know 
that infallibility is not claimed. Why then 
throw out the unjust taunt that the incident 
“furnishes a curious comment on those preten- 
sions to papal infallibility, which are to be dis- 
cussed at the Council now sitting at Rome”? 
Whatever may be the decrees of the Council, 
they will certainly not regard the Pope’s liability 
to err as a temporal sovereign; nor did “the 

irit of a Frenchman overpower,” or in any 


gree affect “‘ the feeling of a Catholic,” as Mr. | 


Cicero: “EX LIBELEA... EX TERUNCIO” (4® 
S. v. 339.)—R. E. is not the first who has stum- 
bled at this passage. P. Victorinus pronounces it 
“locus valde inquinatus,” and despairs of making 
anything out of it. I do not seem to see that the 
difficulty is so insurmountable, or, because “er 
libella is translated ‘sole heir,’ ex teruncio will be 
meaningless.” I should, for my own part, con- 
sider that there would be a good deal of very 
agreeable meaning in a will which should name 
any friend of mine “ sole heir,” with the proviso 
of his paying over to me a twelfth or a fourth 
part of the estate. In this case, it appears to me 
that Atticus was appointed the heir, or “sole 
heir,” if you will, while Cicero was made g 
legatee under that instrument — an arrangement 
not uncommon then, and of every-day occurrence 
now. As dibella sometimes=as, and as as (from 
els, Dor. ats, Tarent. &s) signifies *‘ unity, oneness,” 
so both these words in reference to inheritances 
came to mean the whole estate. 

Epauunp Tew, M.A, 

Patching Rectory. 

Though a subseriber to “N. & Q.” fromm its 
commencement, and thirsting for its weekly ap- 


| pearance, somehow at the time I overlooked this 


query, which else would have received earlier 
attention. 

Libella=originally As (a pound of copper), and 
so was 1-l0th of Denarius (decem asses). As 
containing 12 uncie, Teruncius (3 uncie) = 1-4th 


| of Abella, When the As became 1 ounce of copper, 


the denarius was valued at 16 asses, and the ses- 
tertius (originally 2} asses), still computed as 1-4th 
of denarius, = 4 asses, = 48 uncie. A change of 
meaning was given to libeila and teruncius. Libella, 
no longer 1-10th of denarius, became 1-10th of 
sestertius: teruncius, 1-4th of libella, became 1-40th 
of sestertius. So, while heres ex asse is “ heir to 
the whole,” heres ex quadrante, “heir to one- 
fourth,” heres ex libella is “ heir to 1-10th of ses- 
tertius,” i.e. 4-8 uncia, heres ex teruncio, “ heir to 
1-40th of sestertius, i.e. 1-2 uncie.” Curius by 
will bequeaths just half of his estate to Atticus 


| and Cicero, giving to Atticus, through whom he 


Crosstey asserts, in Massillon, when he merely | 


alluded to the satisfaction given by one temporal 
sovereign for an insult offered to the ambassador 
of another. It was an effusion of patriotism, 
wholly independent of any religious opinion upon 
the still open question of papal infallibility. 
F. C. H. 

Laparvm (4% 3. y. 93, 237, 351.)—Your cor- 
respondent will find some information as to the 
derivation of the word Zabarum in Macer’s Hiero- 
lexicon, verb. “Labarum,.” CC. C, Harmeron. 

The Close, Exeter. 





had become known to Cicero, a fourfold amount. 
This (after Gronov. lib. ii. de pecunia vet. c. i.) 
is the explanation of Schiitz, Epist. 293 of his 
edition. If R. E. or other readers have access to 
Schiitz’s note, I explain to them, what may other- 
wise be obscure, how 8S. gets out the precise value 
of ex libella, “4 unciis, 3 sicilicis, scripulo ”: 
also ex teruncio, “1 uncia, 5 scripulis” (¢.e. nearly: 
exactly 4.8 scripulis). 6 scripula = 1 sicilicus: 4 
sicilicl = 1 uncia. [As an aid to memory, I com- 
pare our Apothecaries’ Weight. 3 scruples = 1 
drachm: 8 drachms =1 ounce. Thus scripulum 
(scruple) was, as with us, 1-24th of an ounce, and 
sicilicus=2 drachms. } CHARLES THIRIOLD. 
Cambridge. 
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Veronica (4 8. v. 148, 214, 325.)—I think it 
is hardly probable that this flower was dedicated 
to St. Veronica. The only saint of this name 
who has a place in the Calendar, and a feast day, 
January 13, is St. Veronica of Milan; but she 
died in 1497, too late for such dedication. Nor 
is there any circumstance in her life to warrant 
it. The St. Veronica connected with the incident 
of the holy Swdarium is said to have been named 
Berenice, or Verentce, easily corrupted to Veronica. 
She is said to have subsequently followed St. 
Martial in his preaching in Burgundy. But all 
this is legendary and without authority ; and it 
seems useless to attempt to connect the name of 
this flower with any saint’s name. Moreover, the 
supposed St. Veronica has no festival day; and 
plants named after a saint will generally be found 
to have been so from their flowering about the 
time of the saint’s feast. 

In an old herbal, in German, printed at Strass- 
burg in 1589, it is stated that Veronica was one 
of the names of Speedwell, and it was otherwise 
called Ehrenpreiss and Kolerkraut ; but the author 
declines attempting to decide the origin of the 
name Veronica, which seems even at that early 
date to have been a disputed question. 

“Ein Kénig von Franckreich sol im den Namen geben 
haben, und auch Veroniam genant. Ja solte billich 
Veronica heissen: dergleichen weitleufftize unniétige 
Lites der namen, wil ich dissmal bleiben lassen,” 

Perhaps we shall do well to imitate the wary 
old herbalist, and fairly give up the origin of the 
application of the name Veronica to this plant. 

F.C. H. 

“Lzgavine no StoNE untTURNED” (4 S, y. 
30, 135, 262.)—L. J. Pratt (p. 135) seems to 
think it not at all unlikely that the above phrase 
is derived from the habits of a species of bird 
called “turnstone.” I find in Bartlett’s Quotations 
(author’s edit. 1869), p. 330 of appendix, the fol- 
lowing :— - 

“*To leave no stone unturned ’"— 

Idvta Kwijoo wérpov. 
Euripides, Herac. 1002. 

“This may be traced to a response of the Delphic 
oracle given to Polycrates, as the best means of finding 
a treasure buried by Xerxes’ general Mardonius on the 
field of Platewa. The oracle replied—IIdvra Al@or xive:, 
‘Turn every stone.’—Coop. Paremiogr. Gree. i, p. 146.” 

J.S. Upat. 

10, Park Street, 


Mayor or Lonpon anp Lorp or Finssvry 
(4" S. v. 360.)—William the Conqueror styled 
the chief officer of the City port-grave, or port- 
reeve. In a charter of Henry I. he is called a 


justiciar, and temp. Henry II. he appears to have 


been known by the Norman title mazre, or mayor. 
Henry Fitz-Alwhyn was the first mayor, 1189 to 
1213. Edward III. granted the prefix of “ Lord” 
in 1354; but the title “Right Honourable” is 














believed to have been conferred first upon God- 
frey Feldyng in 1452, when he became a member 
of the Privy Council. The fact that Henry V. 
gave the seat of honour at a banquet to the Lord 
Mayor (Nicholas Wotton) in 1415, before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, shows how highly the 
chief magistrate of the City was treated dt that 
period. Charles I. conferred the title “ Lord 
Mayor” on the chief civic officer of Dublin in 
1645, though it was not borne by him till 1665. 
The mayors of York and Edinburgh also have 
the distinction. Joun Piaeor, Jun. 

James Tetrer: “Parcy Resp” (3 8. xii, 
242, 352, 451, 533; 4° S. i. 108, 249; v. 329.)— 
Mr. Drxon will find this ballad printed m 
Richardson’s Local Historian’s Table-Book, “ Le- 
gendary Division” (ii. 321). It is prefaced by an 
introduction written by Mr. Robert White, who 
observes : — 

“The annexed ballad was never before published, 
having been taken down by my valued friend Mr. James 
Telfer of Saughtree, Liddesdale, from the chaunting of an 
old woman, named Kitty Hail, who resided at Fairloans 
in the head of Kale water, Roxburghshire. Mr. Telfer 
had the honour of presenting a transcript of the piece to 
Sir Walter Scott, who placed it at the end of his copy of 
the Lay of the Reedwater Minstrel, and both now occupy 
a place in Press P, shelf 1, at the library at Abbotsford.” 

ANON, 

Inscription aT Lorp Taunton’s (4% §S. vy. 

175, 211.)— ‘ 
“ His the green memory and immortal day.” 

This line to the memory of a dear and valued 
friend reminds me of some verses he wrote at the 
early age of thirteen on the question being put, 
whether foresight contributed to happiness ? — 

“ If with an astrologice eye 
We could in stars our fate descry, 
Could see a parent's final day, 
And knowing, could prolong his stay ; 
Sure foresight would be perfect bliss, 
And who would wish for more than this ? 
But if we should foresee in vain, 
It would inflict but double pain, 
To see a friend approach the tomb, 
Unable to avert his doom ; 
Sure foresight would be far from bliss, 
And who would wish for such as this?” 

Already, as a boy, Henry Labouchere gave pro- 
mise of the noble-minded man he proved himself 
to be through a long and well-spent life in the 
service of his country, and as an enlightened lover 
of the fine arts. Both he and his worthy brother, 
the late Mr. John Labouchere, were through life 
faithful to the admonitions of their excellent 
father on their beginning life : — 

“ Je n’ai qu’une chose & vous recommander, e’est de 
ne jamais rien faire qui doive un jour vous forcer & 
rougir devant moi ou vis-A-vis de yvous-méme,”— 
and God knows they were true to it! Sir Thomas 
Lawrence rendered full justice to these two fine 
youths in the noble picture he painted for their 
grandfather, the first Sir Francis Baring. 
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In “N, & Q.” (4 8S. v. 167), speaking of Shel- farmed and resided on the estate for a long period 
ley, it is said: “He was flogged liberally.” So | previous to his death, a bachelor, now many years 


was Henry Labouchere once, and that twice the 
same day; but it was from generosity, refusing to 


| 


ago. The only memorials of him consist in the 
recollection of his kindly nature, and of the keen 


divulge the name of a schoolfellow who had com- | sportsman, and open-hearted old English gentle- 


mitted some peccadillo. 
just of age, he took a first class in classics at 
Oxford. P. A. L. 


Dvuxe or Scnompere (4% S. iv. 540; v. 100, 
187, 328.)—Prior to all these Schinbergs, or 
Schombergs, I find one mentioned in the Journal 
du Regne du Roy Henry ILI, p. 29: — 

“ Le Dimanche vingt-septitme Avril (1578) pour de- 
mesier une querelle née pour fort legere occasion entre le 


} 
| 


| 





In 1820, being only | man, as he was. I have been favoured with a 


sight of an impression of a seal he used, and which 
agrees with the heraldic insignia quoted by your 
correspondents; but I have been unable to ascer- 
tain whether he or his ancestors had any formal 
grant for their user. The name in Dorset is by no 
means rare or equally blessed with this world’s 
comforts, but one family of the name uses the 
crest, of which I have been given a print. Out 


Sieur de Quelus, l'un des grands mignons du Roy, et le | of a mural crown a dexter arm erect vested and 
jeune Antragues, favory de la maison de Guise. Le dit | cuffed, in the hand a baton, a fleur-de-lys for 


Quelus avec Maugiron et Livarot, et Antragues avec 
Riberac et le jeune Schomberg. Ils combattirent si furi- 
eusement que le beau Maugiron et le jeune Schomberg 
demeurerent morts sur place: Riberac des coups qu'il y 
recut mourut le lendemain, Livarot d’un grand coup qu’il 
eut sur la teste fut six sepmaines malade, Antragues s’en 
alla sain et saufeavec un petit coup qui n’etoit qu’une 
egratignure. Quelus, autheur et agresseur de la noise, 
de dix-neuf coups qu’il recut languit 33 jours, puis mourut. 
Le Roy portoit & Maugiron et & luy une merveilleuse 
amitié, car il les baisa tous deux morts. On en fit ces 
deux vers — 

* Seigneur, recois en ton giron 

Schomberg, Quelus et Maugiron.’ ” 

This was something like a duello. To which 
branch of the Schombergs did this youth belong ? 
P.' A. L. 


“ SNAKES CONSPICUOUS BY THEIR ABSENCE” 
(4" S, iy. 561; y. 50, 51, 101, 186, 328.) —On 
this subject I may be allowed to mention the 
popular belief that no snakes are to be found in 
the district of Irchinfield, in the south of Here- 
fordshire. During a residence of many years I 
certainly never saw one there, or heard of more 
than one as reported to have been seen. 

T. W. Wess. 

Hardwick Vicarage, Hay, 8. Wales. 

Prenmen (4 S. iii. 458, 536, 563; iv. 35, 100, 
167.)—The following book is not mentioned by 
the correspondents to “N. & Q.”: — 

“ Nicholas ana the complete Writing Master, 
containing several useful and ornamental Examples of 
Penmanship. (Note) Engraved throughout. London, 
1722, fol. (B. M. 1755 A). 

Cuar_es VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 

Tizarp (4 §, iv. 515, 574; v. 47, 215.) —B 
Hutchins’s History of Dorset, ed. 1774, vol. 1. 
p- 466, Ashton, or Winterborne Ashton, once a 
manor, is described to be a hamlet or tything in 
Winterborne, St. Martin’s parish, and to consist 
of one farm, then the property of John Lord 
Berkeley, of Stratton. f find by local inquiry 


that it still belongs to the Berkeleys of Berkeley 
Castle, and that it is a mistake to describe it as 
the seat of the late Mr. J. H. Tizard, though he 








difference on the arm. My informant has failed 
to obtain for me an impression or a description 
of the arms, if any, used in conjunction with this 
crest, so that I cannot further help your original 
inquirer in the object of his anxiety. Mr. Cxan- 
nock has certainly interested us with his ingeni- 
ous speculations as to, the origin of this family 
and the derivation of its name, but I fear, if there 
be anything in local tradition or reputation, they 
must be considered speculations only. E. G, 


A Prennrwortn (4S. vy. 451.)—The follow- 
ing is an advertisement in a newspaper in the year 
1725 : — 

“To be sold a Pennyworth.— A handsome crane-neck 
Town Chariot with Springs, a whole Fore Glass, lined 
with crimson Castog.— Inquire, Cooper, Coachman, New 
Bond Street Mews.” 

E. C. 


IstanpD oF Fonseca (4" S. iv. 10.)—Wright’s 
Gazetteer, London, 1834 (B. M. 2059 c.), contains 
the following extract : — 

“ . . . Amapalla, seaport tn. and city of Guati- 
mala, prov. Nicaragua, situate on a peninsula, or isle, in 
the Pacific Ocean, at the N.W. entrance to Fonseca Gulf, 
12 m. Sd. San Miguel. Lat. 13. 3, N., long. 80. W.” 

CHARLES VIVIAN, 

41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


“Tour In Scotianp rn 1803” (4% S, v. 246, 
432.)—Should not “the Rev. John Sleath ” take 
the place of “the Rev. John Slack”? There is 
& misprint, p. 419, “3'¢ 8. viii. 13,” should be 
“34 S. iii. iB» Cuar_es THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 

“Not Lost, BUT GONE BEFORE” (3*¢ S. x. 404, 
460; xi. 163; 4" S. v. 185, 351.— 

* Judicemus illos abesse, et nosmetipsi fallamus. . . . - 
Dimisimus illos, immo consecuturi premisimus.”—- 
Con. Marc, 29. 

“ Quem putas periisse, premissus est.”—Sen. Epist. 99. 

“ Erras, etc. Quid fata deflemus? non reliquit ille nos, 
sed antecessit.”—Sen. Con. Polyb, 28. 

“Et fortasse (si modo sapientium vera fama est, reci- 
pitque nos locus aliquis) quem putamus periisse premis- 
sus est,”—Sen. Epist. 63. 

C.L P. 
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Janet Geppes (4" S. v. 367.)—Your cor- 
respondent J. M. alludes to this rare tract :— 

“A Narration of the most material Proceedings of the 
resent Parliament, and their Armies, &c.” 4to, 1651, 
with engravings. 

An earlier 4to pamphlet (1648)— ’ 

“The Information of the Beginning and Cause of all 
our Troubles, how they have been hatched and how pre- 
vented” — 
js in my possession. It contains the identical print 
of Archbishop Spottiswoode, as described by J. M., 
and among other very curious engravings — 

“The Prentices and Seamen of Southwark assaulting 
Lambeth Palace.” 

“The Sodgiers on their Passage to York destroying 
Popish Pictures.” i , 

“The English and Scotch Armies embracing each 
other.” 

« The Execution of Archbishop Laud.” 

“The Battle of Edgehill.” 

“The Populace pulling down Cheapside Cross.” 

“The Execution of Challoner and Tomkius, 1643.” 

“The King’s Escape from Oxford.” 

Is anything known of this tract? There is no 
printer's name, simply “ London, 1648.” 

Is any other print in existence of the Cross in 
Cheapside than in this book, where it is drawn 
with much appearance of accuracy, just before its 
destruction by the populace. 

Tos. E, WINNINGTON. 

This famous Scottish heroine was held in 
honourable remembrance by Robert Burns, the 
poet, to whose favorite and trusty servant his 
“auld, ga’d gleyde o’ a meere,” she stood god- 
mother. A very humorous letter, in broad 
Scotch, descriptive of the manifold excellences of 
this latter, addressed to his friend W. Nicoll, of 
the High School, will be found in Cromek’s Re- 
liques, p. 27, to which is appended a quotation 
anent the historical incident, from Laing’s History 
of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 122. Another humorous 
adventure, in which “his old mare, Jenny 
Geddes,” whom he describes as “one of the 
Rosinante family,” honourably figures, and which 
would have formed an admirable scene for the 
reed-pen of Rowlandson, will be found in Dr. 
Currie’s sixth edition of the Works, 1809, vol. i. 
p. 165, WItiamM Bates. 


Prenix Istanp (4 S. iy. 410.)— 

“ Les iles Farroilap, découvertes en 1827, et nommées 
alors Gardner (one of the Pheenix group), explorées par 
Litke en mars 1828. Groupe de quatre ou cing milles 
de circuit, avec trois ilots bas et boisés. Position 8° 37’ 
latitude nord, 144° 16’ longitude est suivant Cantova ; 
vues dés 1696 par Juan Rodrigues.” —L’ Univers. Océanie, 
par M. G. L. D. de Rienzi. Tome ii, 126. Paris 1836, 
(B. M, 2060 C.) 

C. Vivian. 

Statvzs on Easter Istanp (4" S. v. 144, 
265.)—Some account of the statues on Easter 
Island, accompanied by an engraving, may be 
found at p. 284 of the same book. C. VIVIAN. 





 ERIPUIT C&LO FULMEN SCEPTRUMQUE TYRAN- 
nis” (3 §, xi. 515.) —The origin of this line is 
probably the following one, in Manilius on As- 
tronomy, quoted in the Saturday Review of March 
19, 1870,— 
“ Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque tonandi.” 


H. W. C. 


Joun Hunter, THE Surceron (4" S. v. 398.) 
The well-known curator of the Hunterian Museum 
at the College of Surgeons was numed Clift, not 
Cliff, as Mr. Bates supposes. JAYDEE. 


Miscelaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts preserved in the 
Archiepscopal Library at Lambeth, 1601-1603. Edited 
by J.S. Brewer, M.A., and William Bullen, Esq. Pub- 
lished under the Authority of the Master of the Rolls. 
(Longman.) 


We should say that the publication of this fourth 
volume of the Calendar of the extraordinary collection 
of documents illustrative of Irish history preserved at 
Lambeth, rich as it is in instruction as to the country 
and the character of the people, was peculiarly well 
timed if we could hope that the Members of the Legisla- 
ture could or would consult it. As it is, it will probably 
be left to students and scholars to extract the lessons 
with which the volume abounds. The introduction by 
Mr. Brewer is full and interesting ; and he wisely points 
out at the close of it how large a number of miscellaneous 
subjects are casually illustrated by the Carew Papers of 
1601, 1602, and 1603. 


London Lyrics. By Frederick Locker. (Strachan & Co.) 


Mr. Locker obviously shares Dr. Johnson’s love of 
London and London life, and as obviously Captain Mor- 
ris’s admiration of the shady side of Pall Mall, and his gift 
of song; and gives utterance to his feelings in some very 
graceful and pleasing vers de société, of which the sparkle 
is enhanced by occasional and effective touches of pathos. 


Old Mortality. By Sir Walter Scott. (A. & C. Black.) 

This fifth volume of the centenary edition ofthe Waverley 
Novels (with its frontispiece of “ Old Mortality,” lying 
exhausted and expiring on the roadside) illustrates in a 
peculiar manner the great utility of the new feature of 
this edition, the Indexes ; that to the present volume is 
very full and useful. 

Poems and Lancashire Songs. By Edwin Waugh. Third 

Edition, with Additions, (Bell & Daldy.) 

This volume of Lancashire Lyrics—for such they are, 
though not all in the Lancashire dialect—have the ring 
of true song in them, and are dedicated to John Bright, 
who shows by the aptness of the quotations he introduces 
into his Speeches how wide a reader and thorough lover 
he is of our English poets. 

The Floral Guide and Garden Guide for May, edited 
by Shirley Hibberd. (Groombridge.) 

The articles in this and the preceding number should 
be looked to by all who take an interest in “ Dinner- 
table Decoration.” 

Tne book of the week has unquestionably been 
“ Lothair” : for the copyright of which, it is said, a house 
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in the Row offered 16,000/., and of which Messrs. Smith 
took 1200 copies for circulation in their libraries. We 
remember when Mr. Disraeli took his seat in the House 
of Commons as the Prime Minister of England, wishing 
for both their sakes that the venerable author of “ The 
Curiosities of Literature” had been spared to see that 


day; and the feeling was revived on Monday last when | 


“ i ” , z > > ie > i € | 
Lothair” was the one great topic of all the leading | See Pepys's Diary, Jan, 6, 1682-8. edit. \854.— There is an exceliestnatiog 


journals of the day. 
Ir “ Lothair” is the book of the week, “Macmillan’s,” 


with George Eliot’s new poem, “The Legend of Tubal,” | 
Anthony Trollope’s new story, “Sir Harry Hotspur of 


Humbleton,” and its other admirable papers, may fairly 
be said to be the Magazine of the month. 


Tue Campen Sociery.—The chief features of the 


report presented to the Members at the General Meeting, 
held on Monday last under the Presidency of Sir William 
Tite, were, in addition to a warm tribute to the services 
and memory of the late Director Mr. Bruce, the an- 
nouncement of the satisfactory progress of the General 
Index to the five hundred volumes of the Society’s pub- 
lications ; and that the following books would be issued 
dyring the ensuing year : “ Henry Elsynge’s Notes of Pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords during the Session of 1621, 


of Croweombe Court, Somerset,” to be edited by Samuel 
R. Gardiner, Esq. ; “ Letters and Papers of John Shilling- 
ford, Mayor of Exeter a.p. 1447-1450,” to be edited by 
Stewart A. Moore, Esq.; and “ A Collection of Original 
Letters of the Trevelyan Family,” to be edited by Sir 
Walter Trevelyan, Bart., from the originals in the pos- 
session of the editor: and that the following had been 
added to the list of suggested publications—“ A Series of 
Letters of the time of James the First, from the original 


MSS. formerly belonging to Mr. John Packer, secretary | 


to the Duke of Buckingham, now in the possession of the 
Honourable G. M. Fortescue,” to be edited by Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, Esq.; “ The Examination of Wycher- 
ley, a Conjuror in the time ef Edward VI., from the 
original in the Lansdowne Library in the British Mu- 
seum,” to be edited by Dr. Rimbault ; and “ The Life of 
William Whittingham, Dean of Durham, from a MS. in 
the Ashmolean Library,” to be edited by Mrs. Everett 
Green. Mr. J. PayneCollier, the Dean of Westminster, 
and Sir Albert Woods, Garter, were elected on the Council 
in the place of the retiring Members. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
ere given for that purpose: — 

Burke's WORKS. 9 Vols. post 8vo. Edited by Prior. 1854. 
FIVE YRARS AT AN Eyouish University. By Charles Astor Bristed. 
NOTES AND Quanine. Second Series. Either in Nos. or Vols., LX. X. 

Xl. and XII. 

Wanted by the Rev. John Pickford, M.A. Bolton Percy, near 
Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 
Tae BREVIARIUM ABERDONENSE. (Bannantyne Publications.) 

Wanted by Mr. Livingston, Bookseller, Nicolson Street, Edinburgh. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


A. G. 8. will find probably the best indications of what he is in search 
of by a reference to Basweil’s Johnson. 

G. W. T. (Huddersfield.) The second seems well known ; not the first. 
Might we transfer what you so kindly offer to the Society of Anti- 
quaries? 

L. T. A. will find the line 


“ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage ” 
én Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes. 


| prices range from 5 to 100 guineas. 
Per —- & t 4 | tured by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fag 
from the original MSS. in the possession of Colonel Carew, | 





ss, 


A.H.,8. L., and W.T.M. <Antici-ated. 

SENOJ. We are informed that Kemble's Farewell Address is dleo to 
be found in Miscellaneous Poems by Walter Scott, Esq., &vo (Constable, 
Edinburgh), 1820, p. 149. 

J.B. Wurrrtx. Minsheu's Dictionary, 1617, may perhaps 
sidered the first book published byaubscription, though mot pm AZ 
the modern idea Of that term. See“ N.& Q.” lst S. xi. 384. 

O. M. The willow pattern is described in “ N. & Q.” 3rd 8, 

298, 328, 406, 461. e sad a, 
H. Fishwick. The Adventures of Five Hours is by Sir George Tube, 


of Etienne Tabourot, alias “Le Sieur des Accords,” in the Bi 
Universelle (Michaud) Ancienne et Moderne, xl ° 
W. A. B. C. The couplet — 
“Its good to be off wi’ the old love 
Before ye be on wi’ the new " 
it from an old Scotch song, quoted by Sir Walter Scott in The Brideg 
Lammermoor. 

J. SALISBURY. By the charter of the 20th of King Henry VII. ap, 
1506, to the City of London, is granted to the sid Mayor and Com 
monalty and citizens, and their successors, treasure found in the city,ep 
the liberty of the same. 

ERRATUM. 4th S. v. p. 438, col. i. for “ HMydolfe ” read “ Stydolte.” 

~ — _ 


MODERN INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “Chr * 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has supe: 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be eclipsed in fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch.’ The fact ofus 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the a 
the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sent even by post 
| parts of the world, is a convincing proof of their great utility. Tig 
housands of them are man 


tory, Ludgate Hil:, London, who sends post free for 2d. a most inteses 
ing historical pamphlet upon watch-making. 
“ Norss & QUERIES” is registered for transmission abroad. 


WITHIN TWO MILES OF CHARING CROSS. 
O BE LET.—A Goop Hovss (17 Rooms) with 
very large Garden, situate close to Railway Station and Steam-tal 
Pier. 
Apply on the Premises, No. 5, The Lawn, South Lambeth Road. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6¢. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5e. 6d., and Ge. 6d. per 1,000, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 108, 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, &s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6c. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick qualily, 9 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence Ge 

colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, a 
as. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from & 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Buaiaall 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 4 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto. 4s. 6d. 


| SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, — 
Cabinets, Postage Seales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &¢, 
free. 


(ESTABLISHED 1811.) 


THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUSB-HOUSS 
WOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 
MANUFACTURED expressly to meet an universally experiencell WS 


t. ¢. a paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly 
with total freedom from grease. The New VELLUM Wovs CLUm 
HOUSE PAPER will be found to possess these peculiarities 

being made from the best linen rags only, possessing great ten 
durability, and presenting a surface ceuilly well adapted for 


steel pen. 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


*.* The Public are CAUTIONED against IurraTions of this inca 
parable paper. 








